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-' Peeringdeepiritospace .. °° 
and time, scientists have just solved... °° 
. the biggest mystery 
in the cosmos 
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If you are still trying to 

wrap your mind around 

how the universe began— 

with that Big Bang that 

created everything out 

of nothing—wait until 

you find out what is 
coming at the other end 

of the space-time 

continuum 
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The Last Pratfall 


Bozo the Clown, that red-nosed staple 
of kids’ TV, packs up his bag of tricks 


By WENDY COLE CHICAGO 


NOWING IT COULD TAKE 
years to get seats, new 
mom Chris Breault of 
Kankakee, IIl., wrote for 
five tickets to Bozo’s Circus in 
1977. She expected to give 
birth a few more times and 
didn’t want any of her not-yet- 
conceived children to miss out 
on the chance to be part of the 
beloved TV show. The yak- 
haired clown with the red 
nose and floppy shoes had pro- 
vided Breault with some of her 
favorite childhood memories, 
and she longed to sit in 
the studio bleachers 
with her own kids. 
Bythetimeher #& 
tickets finally ; 
came, 
eight ¥ 
years lat- 
er, she and 
her husband 
had three 
daughters, and 
they all spenta 
blissful 90 min- 
utes together at 
the show. Even 
today, 
Breault, 47, 
occasionally 
tunes in to the 
show on Sunday 
mornings. 

But not for 
long. Breault’s 
childhood will offi- 
cially end in Au- 
gust when Bozo, 
the country’s 
longest-running 
kids’ TV character, 
goes off the air in 
Chicago, the last 
city where he still 
takes pratfalls. 
With its relentless- 
ly slapsticky ap- 
proach to enter- 
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The clown first 


appeared on records 


taining kids, and competition 
from edgier children’s fare on 
channels like Nickelodeon and 
the Cartoon Network, “this 
type of programming is a di- 
nosaur,” says Joey D’Auria, a 
former stand-up comic who has 
played Bozo on Chicago’s WGN 
since 1984. The station’s gen- 
eral manager, John Vitanovec, 
calls cancellation of the low- 
rated show “strictly a 
strategic decision.” 

Introduced in 1946 
on a kids’ record al- 
bum by 


194 


| former Capital Records execu- 
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With the “st 
taping of his 

final show, 

D'Auria 

ended a 17- 

year run 


tive Alan Livingston, Bozo de- 
buted on Los Angeles TV three 


| years later, played by Pinto 


Colvig, who had provided the 
voice on the records. During 
the clown’s heyday in the mid- 
60s, 183 different TV Bozos 


| entertained kids in almost 
| every major U.S. city, as well 


as countries from Brazil to 
Thailand. His popularity even 
prompted a dispute over au- 
thorship. Larry Harmon, an 
early Bozo who bought the 
rights to the character in 1956, 
for years promoted himself as 
Bozo’s creator, until Liv- 
ingston and others exposed 
this as revisionist 
clown histo- 
ry. The em- 
barrassed In- 
ternational 
Clown Hall of 
Fame even took 
down Harmon’s 
plaque for a 
Lifetime of 
4 \ Laughter Achieve- 
Ny? ment Award when it 
learned of the decep- 
tion. Harmon, 76, 
sidesteps questions 
about Bozo’s origins, but he 
still owns the rights and says 
he’s eager to repackage the 
character for future TV, movie 
and theme-park deals. “Bozo 
never lost his fun or inno- 
cence,” says Harmon. 
“Anything that good 
doesn’t go 
away.” 


Colvig 0 on the set of Bozo’s Circus on L.A.’s 
KTTV, the first of many TV incarnations 
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| around anymore,” 
| Breault. D’Auria, 48, a gradu- 


Of all the Bozo TV shows, 
Chicago's was probably the 
most elaborate. At its creative 
height, it had a 13-piece or- 
chestra and guest circus acts, 
including sword swallowers 
and trapeze artists. There was 
also lots of familial repartee 
between Bozo and his clown 
sidekicks. In 1990 five years of 
tickets were given out in just 
five hours via a phone hot line 
that logged 27 million calls 
within Illinois alone. 

But elsewhere, Bozo’s au- 
dience was dwindling. Only a 
handful of Bozo shows re- 
mained on the air by 1990, and 
when the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., station axed its Bozo in 
1999, Chicago’s became the 
sole survivor. The end was in- 
evitable. In 1994 wGn moved 
the show, a longtime weekday 
staple, to the ungodly time slot 
of Sunday mornings at 7. To 
fulfill Fcc requirements for ed- 
ucational children’s program- 
ming, the show added 
unfunny bits about things like 
stamp collecting and dog 
grooming. Fans grumbled. 
“Bozo is not my school- 
teacher,” says kids’ TV histori- 
an Jim Engel. “I don’t want to 
see him talking about butter- 
flies any more than I want to 
see Mister Rogers getting a pie 
in the face.” 

The final Chicago Bozo 
show was taped last week, 
though two more months of 
reruns remain. “It’s hard to 
believe it’s not going to be 
says 


ate of the American 
Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts, is less 
concerned with the 
passing of a TV era 
than with the fu- 
ture of his acting 
career. “Casting 
directors can’t get 
past thinking of me 
as a kids’ show 
host,” he says. “But 
I'd be the perfect 
dumpy, middle- 
aged college 
professor.” a 
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Geocaching 


TREND A globe-trotting treasure hunt in which players search for 
hidden prizes using handheld navigation gadgets 





HOW IT STARTED The military opened up its global positioning system 
to civilians, and Christmas came early for nerds everywhere 


JUDGMENT CALL Anything that exposes geeks to sunlight can’t be bad 


IGHT NOW, IN THE MID- 
dle of a Joshua-tree forest 
in southwestern Utah, 
there’s a Folgers coffee 
can containing a pen, a notebook 
and a large rubber snake. It’s 
just one of hundreds of prizes in 
the global scavenger hunt 


known as geocaching. All you 
have to do to win it is to make 
your way to 37.0939° N by 
113.9429° W and pick it up. 
Geocaching is a new sport 
made possible by a satellite- 
based technology called cps 
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velias) 
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(global positioning system), 
which enables users to pinpoint 
their exact latitude and longi- 
tude on the earth’s surface to an 
absurd number of decimal 
places. Last year early adopters 
in the Portland, Ore., area began 
hiding little stashes of CDs, 
action figures, Band Aids and 
other goodies in exotic loca- 
tions—on a mountaintop, un- 
derwater, hanging off a cliff 
face—and posting the coordi- 
nates on the Internet as a chal- 
lenge to their fellow nerds. The 
idea is that once you find a 
cache, you take the prize 
but leave something else 
for the next person and 
sign the log book on 
your way out. According 
to geocaching.com, there 
are now caches in all 50 
states and in 46 coun- 
tries. Later this summer 


movie Planet of the Apes 
in geocaches around the 
country as part of a 
stunt-marketing cam- 
paign. Now that Holly- 
wood has discovered it, 
look for more than a 
rubber snake in a coffee 
can. By Lev Grossman 
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Cosmetic Placenta 


TREND Beautifiers that use parts of human or animal 
placenta to rejuvenate skin are coming out of the closet 


HOW IT STARTED Cosmetic companies bought into the 
organ’s healing power decades ago, but few advertise its use 


JUDGMENT CALL Gross, but would you rather have your 
facial muscles paralyzed with Botox? 


osmetic companies usually love to trumpet their “mir- 
acle” ingredients. But placenta—the embryonic tissue 
formed in pregnant mammals and used for decades as 
a wrinkle reducer—is one beautifier that has long been 
kept under wraps. That may be changing: Mila Skin Care’s 
new Amber Cream Placental has become a hot seller by 
proudly promoting the taboo ingredient. A 59-year-old 
aesthetician in Beverly Hills, Calif., says she gave up Botox 
injections a month after she started using the skin 
smoother. “The lines are just staying away,” she says. 
Dozens of cosmetic companies have in- 
formed the FDA of their use of human pla- 
centa, but most have been afraid to ad- 


vertise it because consumers are 

squeamish about the substance as Nas 

well as its source. Mila is supplied ort Z 

by Russian matemity wards, but Shi- oT 
seido is very secretive about the pla- " 
cental extract in its popular Revitaliz- PALM BE AC. 
ing Cream; the Japanese company lacen 


won't even say what kind of animal it 
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What people are reading, watching and listening to 


it 
f 


CATHERINE 


COLIN FIRTH RICHARD A. 


Court TV anchor 
BOOK Washington by 
Meg Greenfield “A 
gift for all who puzzle 
over politics.” 

MOVIE The Dish “It 
pokes holes in the 
sacred version of the 
Apollo 11 flight.” 


CD Ultimate Collection: 


This One’s for the Girl 
by Maria McKee 
“Next time around, | 
want her voice.” 


co-star of Bridget GET ARDT 

Jones's Diary ’ : House minority leader 
MOVIE Gabriele — Ge ‘Disturbing the = 
Muccino’s L’ultimo ail Peace: AConversation ~< 
Bacio “Beautifulfilm § a> y with Karel Hvizdalaby = 
about men not 7 Vaclav Havel and A 
knowing what they Karel Hvizdala “| 8 
want but wanting it once heard Havel 2 
passionately anyway.” speak in the House; 


BOOK Oscar Wilde by 
Richard Elimann 
“Brilliant. It’s got me 
wanting to convert 
my daily banalities 
into epigrams.” 
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this brings back all of 
the same emotions.” 


MOVIE Bridget Jones’s 
Diary “| thought it was 
funny, but my 
daughter loved it.” 
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A Whole New Ball Game 

é4The dramatic and unexpected 
shift in power in the U.S. Senate 
is as close to divine intervention 
as you can get.77 


NILS J. MIKKELSEN 
Pleasanton, Calif. 





I FEEL COMPELLED TO PUBLICLY EXPRESS 
my support for U.S. Senator Jim Jeffords’ 
recent decision to quit the Republican 
Party and become an independent mem- 
ber of the Senate [WASHINGTON POWER 
SuiFt, June 4]. Such an act required 
courage and, above all, the knowledge 
that one’s political position should not be 
determined by party allegiance. The Re- 
publican Party led by George W. Bush 
has left the world gasping at its bulldoz- 
er tactics and ineptitude as far as envi- 
ronmental matters and foreign policy are 
concerned. I imagine that every member 
of the Republican Party with a firm sense 
of social responsibility is wrestling with 
those same nightmares that must have 
haunted Jeffords. 
PrIpPA SALONIUS 
Siena, Italy 


IF SENATOR JEFFORDS WANTED TO SWITCH 
affiliations, he should have resigned his 
seat and contested for it anew in a special 
election. At least that would have given 
the voters who sent him to Washington in 
the first place a voice in the change in 
their representation. As things stand, 
those voters are being represented by 
someone different from the person they 
elected. The real loser in Senator Jef- 
fords’ switch is not the Republican Party 
but the democratic process. 
ROBERT BALDWIN 
Carmel, N.Y. 


THERE SEEMS TO BE A LOT OF ARROGANCE 
on the bridge of the U.S. ship of state, 
which has been steered on a heading fa- 
vored more by the officers and crew than 
by the passengers. I hope Senator Jef- 
fords’ decision will be seen as a shot 
across the bow that will correct the 
course to benefit all the country, not just 
people in first class. 

STANLEY ISENBERG 





HOW DOES AN INDIVIDUAL, VOTED INTO 
office on a Republican ticket, have the 
right to disregard the voters who elected 
him and take up his own agenda? There 
should be a law that prevents officeholders 
from changing parties after an election. 
RICHARD J, BONNER 
Seattle 


JEFFORDS’ DEFECTION FROM THE G.O.P. 
while still in office simply cannot be jus- 
tified. When public officials jump from 
one party to another, it causes chaos in 
our political system. Can you imagine a 
President switching parties while still in 
the White House? 
Ep BROWNE 
Bellingham, Wash. 


I REALIZE HOW FORTUNATE I AM TO LIVE 
in the beautiful state of Vermont, where 
a large percentage of the public is willing 
to cast a vote for the individual and not 
simply vote for a party label. Jim Jeffords 
has repeatedly been returned to the Sen- 
ate not because of party affiliation (and 
perhaps in spite of it) but because of who 
he is and the honor and integrity he 
brings to the office. 
JUDITH SCHEER 
Colchester, Vt. 


JEFFORDS IS AN UNPRINCIPLED POLITICAL 
opportunist who took the easy way out. 
The self-sacrificing, heroic thing would 
have been to stick out the battle within 
his own camp and quietly use his talents 
and creativity to reform his colleagues 
and alter the direction of the party as a 
member of which he was elected. 
WALLACE L. MCKEEHAN 
Bellaire, Texas 


THE WHOLE OF EUROPE HAS HEAVED A 
sigh of relief because of Jeffords’ brave 
decision. We were beginning to get 


Merion Station, Pa. | frightened of what the cold-war-revival 








government was going to do next. Surely 
most of the decisions of the Bush Ad- 
ministration cannot be supported by a 
‘ majority of American citizens. Here in 
Germany we are very happy to see that a 
government which was elected by acci- 
dent has been forced into compromising. 
SILKE FELGENTREU 

Hamburg, Germany 


MAY I BE THE FIRST TO NOMINATE SEN- 
ator Jeffords to be the next head chiseled 
onto the face of Mount Rushmore? By his 
simple act of conscience, Jeffords has 
saved the country from four (possibly 
eight!) years of compassionate conser- 
vatism and its attendant despoilment of 
our environment. 
Davin I. EPSTEIN 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


JEFFORDS’ DECISION WAS HIS DISGRACE. 

This “stern, quiet man” betrayed his par- 

ty and deliberately upset the power 

structure for his own aggrandizement 
and vindictiveness. 

DoroTHy PERMENTER 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


>> Taking a look at our June 4 issue—and 
rejecting it at face value, shall we say— 
more than a handful of you thought we 
should have covered it differently. “While 
it may be true that it was President Bush 
who got whacked,” an admirer of Senator 
Jeffords willingly conceded, “we in Ver- 
mont deserved a cover photo of Jim.” A 
like-minded Virginian argued, “The real 
newsmaker and man of courage and char- 
acter is Jim Jeffords, and he should have 
had top billing in this circus.” “Bush is the 
one who didn’t do anything that week,” 
agreed a citizen of the President's home 
state. But a reader in California saw 
things in an unusual light: “Your brilliant 
cover speaks a thousand words, and then 
some. The President beams confidence 
through his eyes and exudes a calming 
comfort despite his Administration's new- 
found challenges.” 


Corrections 

Our reporting incorrectly stated that 
Jeffords announced his departure from 
the Republican Party in Montpelier, 
Vt. The press conference was in fact 
held in Burlington, Vt. The statement 
that most Vermont residents are regis- 
tered as Independents was also incor- 
rect; there is no party registration in 
Vermont. Our information on voter 
preference was based on opinion sur- 
veys. We regret the errors. 
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Lessons 
from life’s 
most perfect 
teachers: 
children. 
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“With wisdom, insight, and uncommon 
grace, Marc Parent celebrates the 
wonder of children, the gift of parenting. 
| love this book.” —Rosie O'Donnell 


“Parent's writing expresses with clarity 
and beauty the truths he learned 
while guiding his sons from the cradle 
to the first day of school.” 
—David Granger, Editor-in-Chief, Esquire 


BELIEVING IT ALL 


What my children taught me about 
trout fishing, jelly toast, and life 


by Marc Parent 


Also available as a Time Warner AudioBook™ 
nf Little, Brown and Company Bw 
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Talkin’ Bout That Generation 


IN HIS REAPPRAISAL OF THE GENERATION 
that fought in World War II, Richard 
Schickel wrote that the war was consid- 
ered “a good war” only when we learned 
about the Nazi genocide [VIEWPOINT, 
June 4}. This is revisionism at best. The 
war was considered the ultimate battle of 
freedom vs. tyranny because the Nazis 
had taken over most of Europe and, with 
the aid of their Japanese allies, were set 
on nothing short of total world domina- 
tion. Every American, in or out of the 
service, was keenly aware of this. To say 
the U.S. fighting forces were exhibiting 
only “mindless personal courage” be- 
cause they were not aware of the plight 
of the Jews is an insult. If there had been 
no Holocaust, and the Allies had “only” 
vanquished the Third Reich, would the 
war have been any less “good”? 
CHRISTIAN WIESSNER 
Glen Rock, N.J. 


BILL & MONICA, DEAN & LISA 














THEY WERE THE UNFORTUNATE GENERA- 
tion, all right. I was an eight-year-old boy 
in England when World War II broke out 
in 1939, My two sisters, nine and 10 years 
older than I, were lucky to be girls; near- 
ly all their boyfriends were killed. My 
country fought sooner, longer and at 
greater cost than America, but at no time 
did we think we were fighting against 
genocide. What we contested, as did 
Franklin Roosevelt, was the Nazis’ vio- 
lent assault on Western civilization. 
Democracy was saved, and with it, all the 
freedoms that we currently take for 
granted. That’s what made it a good war, 
and those who were chosen to give their 
lives so that we could enjoy ours, 
whether Jews or gentiles, were the un- 
fortunate generation. 
ToM MOULSON 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 


SCHICKEL WAS RIGHT, THEY WERE THE 
unluckiest generation and the most duti- 
ful generation. But they were also the 
most responsible, the most patriotic and 
the most martyred generation that this 
nation has ever seen. That is what made 
them the “Greatest Generation”! 

S. ALAN STEVENS 

Two Rivers, Wis. 


Two Thumbs Down 


PRODUCER JERRY BRUCKHEIMER’S CON- 
tention that Pearl Harbor director Mi- 
chael Bay is “his generation's Spielberg or 
Lucas” is as laughable as some of the aw- 
ful dialogue in that movie [CINEMA, June 
4]. When Bay’s camera isn’t mooning 
over the three bland lead performances, 
it is wrapped in the American flag, al- 
ways the first refuge of the terminally 
unimaginative. 

We should probably be grateful that 
Bay is too young to remember Kate 
Smith, so we were spared Madonna in a 
fat suit singing God Bless America in the 
midst of the rubble. 

ALDEN GRAVES 
North Bennington, Vt. 


APPARENTLY THERE IS NO END TO THE 
self-absorption and arrogance of the 


_ | movie industry's big names. “You start 


with a little idea and make it happen,” 
said Bruckheimer. Pearl Harbor “a little 
idea”? Exploiting the attack is bad 
enough, but by describing it according to 
its utility to him and his movie, Bruck- 
heimer demeans and insults its victims 
as well. 
LEN DIAMOND 
Westminster, Calif. 
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Second-Guessing the General 


IF THE THREE LESSONS GENERAL WESLEY 
Clark says he learned from his experi- 
ence in Kosovo became policy, modern 
warfare would become more indiscrimi- 
nate and ever more lethal [Book Ex- 
CERPT, June 4]. Clark’s first lesson is to 
“move when a crisis is still ambiguous”— 
in other words, before any consensus 
emerges about the nature of the conflict. 
The second lesson: “Once you cross the 
threshold for the use of force, use it as 
decisively as possible.” In other words, 
jump in with both feet and fire away! The 
third lesson, “continue to strike until the 
negotiations are successfully concluded,” 
is an argument for the mindless use of 
force and firepower. Clark may be a fine 
general, but he makes me grateful that 
generals do not make policy. 
JoHN D. COPENHAVER JR. 
Winchester, Va. 


Losing Faith in Ford 
EVEN IF FIRESTONE TIRES WERE MADE OF 
bicycle inner tubes patched together 
with bubble gum, vehicles are not sup- 
posed to flip over at highway speeds in 
the event of a tire blowout [BUSINEss, 
June 4]. Who is the automaker trying to 
fool? Let's not forget that the fine people 
at Ford are the ones who sold the Amer- 
ican public the Pinto. “Safety is job No. 
1”? Sorry, Ford, but you have completely 
lost my confidence. 
JON PoPE 
Warwick, N.Y. 


Economics for Dummies 


IN “RELIEF FROM PAINFUL GAS) JOEL 
Stein’s essay on climbing fuel prices 
[NOTEBOOK, June 4], he wrote, “I have 
no idea why pvp players are so cheap 
and house paint costs so much.” That's a 
naive statement, even for Stein. DvD 
players are cheap because the industry 
wants you to buy pvps, which are pricey, 
at $20 to $30 each. On the other hand, 
you paint your house only once every five 
years, so the paint folks have fewer op- 
portunities to gouge you. 
MICHAEL PODRAZA 
Chicago 


Afterschool Salvation 


I WAS APPALLED TO READ THAT THE EVAN- 
gelical instruction of the Good News 
Clubs may be allowed in our public 
schools [Socrety, June 4]. My tax dollars 
are being spent for a myriad of projects I 








do not endorse, but most of those are at 
least fundamentally constitutional, riot 
fundamentalist Christian. Marshall Pen- 
nell, the Child Evangelism Fellowship’s 
coordinator, states that he thinks “kids 
have a need for a relationship with God.” 
This is misleading. Pennell wants kids to 
have a relationship with his god. Those 
zealots who believe a person cannot be 
moral without their particular brand of 
religion are no different from the fanat- 
ics who make the Middle East the tin- 
derbox it is. 
MATTHEW BLITZ 
Monroe, N.Y. 


THE ARTICLE “SAVING THE 77-YEAR-OLD” 
brought back fond memories of the Good 
News Club I attended as a child. I was 
one of those who realized a need for a re- 
lationship with God in a club meeting. It 
helped direct me away from involvement 
in activities that would have ruined my 
life—drugs, pornography and violence. I 
applaud the efforts of anyone who takes 
the time to share moral principles with 
young children before they have been 
ensnared by the dangers of the world. 
SUE SPILLMAN 
Warrenton, Mo. 


THE CHILD EVANGELISM FELLOWSHIP IS 
doing to children’s minds what Joe 
Camel once did for their lungs—stamp- 
ing an adult agenda onto defenseless in- 
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nocents. Any faith pushed onto kids with 

bribes of candy reveals its deepest inse- 

curity—that children allowed a free com- 

parison of belief systems would not 
choose the one being hyped. 

EDWARD MIRACLE 

Livermore, Calif. 


Ornithology for Everyone! 


THANK YOU FOR THE INSIGHTFUL ARTICLE 
on bird watching [ENVIRONMENT, June 
6]. The Sibley Guide to Birds is an infor- 
mative and beautifully illustrated guide 
for any birder. Even more impressive is 
the possible impact David Allen Sibley’s 
books may have on wildlife conservation. 
Bird watching is contagious; even our 
two indoor cats have become avid bird 
watchers, enjoying the view from our 
kitchen window. 
BEVERLY PROPEN 
Orange, Conn 


I REJOICED AT SEEING BIRDING REFERRED 
to as “hotter than ever” on your cover, 
and I agree that a passion for birds leads 
to a concern for their habitat. Last Sep- 
tember I testified before Congress as 
part of an effort to catalog private con- 
servation success stories, including 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Cy- 
press Bay Plantation in South Carolina 
and the Roney Land and Cattle Company 
in California. 

Sibley’s book will introduce more 
people to birds; more bird watchers will 
lead to more individual initiative, and 
the birds will be the beneficiaries. 

ANDY THOMPSON, PUBLISHER 
Bird Watcher's Digest 
Marietta, Ohio 


SATs for Jobs 


BARBARA EHRENREICH’S ARTICLE ON PRE- 
employment testing, “What Are They 
Probing For?” [Essay, June 4], was 
much more a pro-marijuana speech 
than a legitimate examination of manage- 
ment practices. Having been a therapist 
for adolescents in a rehab program, | 
can say marijuana 1s not the innocuous 
drug Ehrenreich considers it to be. Mar- 
ijuana is a significant problem for em- 
ployers, individuals and society as a 
whole. Impaired motor skills and judg- 
ment, memory loss, difficulty concen- 
trating, antisocial behavior and psycho- 
logical addiction may all be related to 
marijuana use. 





BRET J. HERROD 
Highlands Ranch, Colo 








EHRENREICH WONDERS WHY EMPLOYERS 
are so addicted to pre-employment jer- 
sonality tests. It’s no mystery. These tests 
simply provide documented reasons to 
turn down an application from a person 
of an undesired race, sex or age or with a 
physical handicap, deformity or other 
characteristic for which discrimination is 
illegal or actionable. 
GEOFFREY A. GASS 
Portland, Ore 


Teach the Children 


IN ADDRESSING CHEERING GRADS AT 
Yale’s commencement, George W. Bush 
should have said that C students can be- 
come President of the United States only 
if they are sons of a former President and 
if their brother is Florida’s Governor 
[NoTEBOOK, June 4]. If they are not so 
lucky, they must bear down much hard- 
er on their studies. 
ALFREDO ORTEGA-RUBIO 
La Paz, Mexico 


PERHAPS IF OUR LAZY, ARROGANT, SPOILED- 
rich-kid President had developed the 
self-discipline to become an A student 
rather than a C student at Yale, he might 
still have control of the Senate. This is the 
man who was going to restore respect to 
the office of the presidency? 
SETH GLASSMAN 
Pound Ridge, N.Y. 
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Relieve the heartburn. 
Heal the damage. For many, 
it’s possible with NEXIUM. 





If you suffer from persistent heartburn 
2 or more days a week, even though 
you've treated it and changed your 
diet, it may be due to acid reflux 
disease. And that can be serious. 
Because, over time, acid reflux can 
erode or wear away the delicate 
lining of your esophagus (erosive 
esophagitis). Only a doctor can 
determine if you have this damage. 


For many people, prescription 
NEXIUM—once daily—provides 
complete resolution of heartburn 
symptoms and heals damaging erosions 
of the esophagus caused by acid reflux 
disease. Your results may vary. 


The new purple pill 


Talk with your doctor to see if NEXIUM 
is right for you. Most erosions heal in 
4 to 8 weeks with NEXIUM. 
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abdominal pain. Symptom relief does not 
rule out serious stomach conditions. 
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Nexium” (esomeprazole magnesium) 
20-MG, 40-MG Delayed-Release Capsules 


BRIEF SUMMARY feloceprescritiog NEXIUM. please see full Prescribing intormaton. INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
NEXIUM is indicated for the short-term treatment (4 to 8 weeks) in the healing and symptomatic resoluton of dagnostically 
NEXUUM is contraindicated in pabents with known hypersensitrvity to 

any componant of the formufation or to substituted benzimidazoles. PRECAUTIONS Symptomatic response to therapy with 
NEXIUM doesnt prec he presence o gate maignancy. Arphic ass hasbeen old occasional n past corps Bop- 
ies trom patients treated long-term with omeprazole. of which NEXIUM is an enantiomer. Information for Patients: KEXIUM 
Detayed-Release Capsules should be taken at least ome hour before meais. For patients who have difficulty swallowing capsules, one 
tablespoon of applesauce can be added to an empty bow! and the capsule opened, and the pallets caretully emptied onto the apple- 
sauce. The pellets should be mixed with the applesauce and then swallowed immediately. The applesauce used should not be hot and 
should be soft enough to de swallowed withoul chewing. The pellets should not be chewed or crushad. The pelletVapplesauce moture 
should not be stored for future use. Antacids may be used while taking NEXIUM. DRUG INTERACTIONS Esomeprazole is 
extensively metaboitzed in the iver by CYP2C19 and CYP3A4. In vitro and in vivo studies have shown that esomeprazole is not likely 
to inbibit CYPs 1A2, 2A6. 209. 206. 21 and 344. No clinically relevant interactions with drugs metabolized by these CYP enzymes 
would be expected. Drug interachon studies have shown that esomeprazole does not have amy clinically signeficant interactions with 
phenytoin, wartarin, quindine, clarithromycin or amoxicillin. Esomeprazole may potentially interfere with CYP2C19, the major 
esomeprazole-metaboizing enzyme. Coadministration of esomeprazole 30 mg and cuazepam, a CYP2C19 substrate, resulted i a 
45% decrease in clearance of dazepam. Increased plasma levels of diazepam were observed 12 hours atler dosing and onwards. 
However, at that time, the plasma levels of diazepam were below the therapeutic interval, and thus this interaction is unlikely to be of 
Cinical relevance. Coadminstration of oral contraceptives, diazepam, phenytoin, or quinidine did not seem to change the pharmaco 
hinetic profile of esomeprazole. Esomeprazole inhibits gastnc acid secretion, therefore, it is theoretically possitie that esomeprazole 
and omeprazoie may interfere with absorption of drugs where gastric pH ss an «portant deterrmurant of thew bioavadatwity (eg heto- 
conazole, ampicillin esters, digenin, and iron saits) of r The 
carcinogenic potential of esomeprazole was assessed using omeprazole studies. In two 24-month carcnogenicty studies i rats 
omeprazole at daily doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mpkplday (about 0.7 to 57 times the human dose of 20 mp/day 
expressed on 2 body surtace area basis) produced gastric ECL cell carcinoids in a dose-related manner im both mabe and female rats: 
the incidence of this effect was markedly higher in female rats, which had higher blood levais of omeprazole. Gastnic carcinoids 
seldom occur in the untreated rat. In addition, ECL ceil hyperplasia was present in al treated groups of both sexes. in one of these 
‘Studies, female rats were treated with 13.8 mg cmeprazoleup/day (about 5.6 times the human dase on a body Surface area basis) 
for 1 year, then followed for an additional year without the drug. No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of 
treatment-related ECL cell hyperplasia was observed at the end of 1 year (94% treated vs 10% controls). By the second year the 
Gitterence between treated and control rats was much smaller (46% vs 26%) but stilt showed more hyperplasia in the treated group 
Gastric adenocarcinoma was seen in one rat (2%). No similar tumor was seen in male or female rats treated for 2 years. For this 
Strain of rat no similar tumor has been noted histonicalfy, but a finding involving only one tumor is difficult to interpret. A 76-week 
mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study was not conclusive 
Esomeprazole was negative in the Ames mutation test. in the in vivo rat bone marrow cell chromasome aberration test, and the 
in vivo mouse micronucleus test. Esomeprazole, however, was positive in the i vitro human lymphocyte chromosome aberration 
test. Omeprazole was positive in the #1 vitro human lymphocyte chromosome aberrabon test, the im vivo mouse bane marrow cell 
chromosome aberration test, and the in vivo mouse micronucieus test. The potential effects of esomeprazole on fertility and repro- 
Guctive perlormance were assessed using omeprazole studies, Omeprazole at oral doses up 10 138 my/kp/day in rats (about 
56 times the human dose on a body surtace area basis) was found to have no effect on reproductive performance of parental anumats 
Pregnancy: Jeratopenic Etfacts. Pragnancy Category 8 - Teratology studies have been performed in rats at oral doses up to 
280 rmg/ep/day (about 57 times the human dose on 2 body surtace area basis) and in rabbits at oral doses up to 86 mony day (about 
35 times the human dose on a body surface area basis) and have revealed no evidence of impaired tertitty or harm to the fetus due 
to esomeprazole. There are, however, no adequate and well-controfied studies in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction 
studies are not always predictive of human response, this drug should be used during pregnancy onty 4 clearly needed. Teratology 
studies conducted with omeprazole in rats at oral doses up to 138 mg/kg/day (about 56 times the human dose on a body surtace 
arta basis) and in rabbits at Goses up to 69 map day (about 56 times the human dose on a body surtace area basis) did not cesciose 
any evidence for a teratogenic potential of omeprazole. in rabbits, omeprazole in a dose range of 6.9 to 69.1 mg”kp/day (about 55 to 
56 times the tuenan dose on a body surface area bass) produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethaity, fetal resorpbons, and 
pregnancy disruptions. In rats, dose-related embryo/tetal tondcity and postnatal developmental tomoty were observed in offspring 
resulting from parents treated with omeprazole at 13.8 to 138.0 mpi/day (about 5.6 to 56 times the human doses on 2 body 
surface area basis). There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have been received of 
Congenital abnormalities occurring in intants born 19 women who have received omeprazole during pregnancy. Nursing 
Mothers: The excretion of esomeprazole in milk has not been studied. However, omeprazole concentrations have been measured 
in breast milk of a woman folowing oral administration ot 20 mg. Because esomeprazole and omeprazole are likely to be excreted 
human mil, and because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants trom esomeprazole and decause of the 
potential for tumorigenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a Gectsion should be made to discontinue the drug, 
taking imo account the importance of the drug to the mother, Pediatric Use: Sztety and ettectiveness in pediatne patients have 
not been established. Geriatric Use: Ot ihe total numiber of patients who received NEXIUM in clinical triais, 778 were 65 10 
74 years of age and 124 patents were > 75 years of age. No overall differences in safety and efficacy were observed Detween the 
eiderty and younger individuals, and other reported clinical experience has not Wentified difterences in responses between the elderly 
and younger patients, but grester sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled out. ADVERSE REACTIONS The satety 
Of NEXIUM was evaluated in over 10,000 patients (aged 18-84 years) in clinical trials worldwide incuding over 7,400 patients in 
the United States and over 2,600 patients in Europe and Canada. Over 2,900 patients were treated in long-term studies for up t0 
6-12 months. In general, NEXIUM was well tolerated in both short- and long-term clinical trials. The safety in the treatment of healing 
of erosive esophagts wes assessed in four randomized comparative clinical trials, which included 1.240 pathents on NEXIUM 20 mg, 
2.434 patients on NEXIUM 40 mg, and 3,008 patients on omeprazole 20 mg daily. The mast frequently occurring adverse events (21%) 
in ail three groups was headache (5.5, 5.0. and 3.8, respectively) and diarrhea (no difference among the three groups). Nausea, fatu- 
lence, abdominal pain, constipation, and dry mouth occurred at simvitar rates arnong patients taking NEXIUM or omeprazole. Adaitional 
‘adverse events that were reported as possibly or probably related to NEXIUM with an incidence < 1% are listed below by body system: 
Body as 2 Whole: atdomen eniarped, allergic reacton, asthenia, back pain, chest pain, chest pain substemal, tacal edema. periph- 
pesto iy arcana “6 a pigs ary np apn neal 4 
hypertension, tachycardia: Endocrine: goiter, Gastrointestinal: bowel wreguianity, constipation aggravated. dyspepsia, dysphagia, 
ysplesia Gl, epigastric pain, eructation, esophageal disorder, trequent stools, gastroenteritis, G! hemorrhage, Gi symptoms NOS, 
hiccup, melena, mouth disorder, pharynx disorder, rectal Gsonder, serum gastrin increased, tongue Cisorder, tongue edema, ulcerative 





Germatitis, pruritus, pruritus ani, rash, rash eryhematous, rash maculo-papular, shin inflammation, sweating increased, urticara: 
fungal infection, hematuria, micturition frequency, moniliasis, genital moniliasis, potyuria, Visaal: conunctvias, vision anormal 
Endoscopic findings that were reported as adverse events include. duodenitis. esophagitis, esophageal stricture, esophageal uicera- 
‘Son, esophageal varices, gastric ulcer, gastritis, hernia, benign polyps or nodules, Barrett's esophagus, and mucosal discoloration. 
Othe: adverse events nat observed with NEXIUM, but occurring with omeprazole can be found in the omeprazole package insert 
OVERDOSAGE A single oral dose of esomeprazole at 510 mg/tay (about 103 times the human dose on a body surface area 
basis), was lethal to rats. The major signs of acute toxicity were reduced motor activity, changes in respiratory trequency, tremor. 
ataxia, and intermittent clonic convulsions. There have been no reports of overdose with esomeprazole. Reports have been recerved 
of overdosage with omeprazole in humans. Doses ranged up 10 2.400 mg (120 times the usual recommended clinical dose), 
Manifestations were variable, but included contusion. drowsiness, blurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, diaphoresis, flushing, 
headache, Gry mouth, and other adverse reactions similar to those seen in normal clinical experience (see omeprazole package 
insert-ADVERSE REACTIONS). No specific antidote for esomeprazole is known. Since esomeprazole is extensively protem bound. 
(tts not expected to be removed by dialysis. In the event of overdosage, treatment should be symptomatic and supportive As with 


the management of any overdose. the possibaity of multiple drug ingestion should be considered. For Carrent information on treat- 
ment of any drug overdose, a certtied Regional Poison Control Center should be contacted Telephone numbers are sted in the 
Physicians’ Desk Reference (PDR) of local telephone book. 

NEXIUM Is a traGemark of the AstraZeneca group of compames. 
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Prilosec® 


20-MG Delaud! Release — 


BRIEF SUMMARY Before preserving PRILOSEC, please see tull Prescriting information INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Erosive Esophagrtis: PRILOSEC Detayed-Release Capsules are indicated for the short-term treatment (4-2 weeks) in the healing of 
erosive esophagitis, which has been diagnosed by endoscopy. CONTRAINDICATIONS PRILOSEC Detayed- 
Release Capsules are contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to amy component ot the formulation. PRECAU- 
TIONS Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of gastric malignancy. Atrophic gastritis 
has been noted occasionally in gastric corpus biopsies from patients treated long-term with omeprazole. Information for 
Patients: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules should be taken before eating and should not be opened. chewed or crushed, and 
should be swallowed whole. DRUG INTERACTIONS Other Omeprazole can prolong the elimination of diazepam, wartann and 
phenytoin, drugs that are metabolized by oxidation in the lfver Although in normal subjects no intaraction with theophylline or 
Propranolol was found, there have been chnical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolized via the cytochrome P-450 system 
(eg, cyclosporine, disutfiram, and benzodiazepines). Patients should be monitored to determine if itis necessary to adjust the dosage 
Of these Grugs when taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC, Omeprazole inhibits gastric acid secretion, tharetore, it is theoreticaly 
possible that omeprazole may interfere with absorption of drugs where gastric pH is an uportant determinant of their bioavadability 
(eg, hetcconazole ampicifin esters. digoxin. and ron sats) In chrucal trigis, antacids were used concomitantly with the admenvstra- 
bon of PRILOSEC. Carcinogenesis, er porn be hhntenn, ap mp necend wr ay poe 
ppp met re 440 and 1 Hl nonolan banroietaiy took toma Rolenen ome bane 
on a patient weght of 50 ig and a human dose of 20 mg) produced gastric ECL cell carcinoads in a Gose-retated manner in both mate 
and female rats. the incidence of this effect was markedly hagher in female rats. which had higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric 
carcinoids seldom cecur in the untreated rat. In addition, ECL cell hyperplasia was present in af treated groups of both sexes. In one 
of these studies, lemale rats were treated with 12.8 mg omeprazole/ep/day (approcmately 35 times the hurnan dose) for one year, 
then followed for an additional year without the drug. No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of treatment 
related ECL cell hyperplasia was observed at the end of one year (94% treated vs 10% controts). By the second year the difference 
between treated and contro! rats was much smaller (46% vs 26%) Dut still showed more hyperplasia i the treated group. An unusual 
primary malignant tumor in the stomach was seen in one rat (2%). No simiar tumor was seen in male or femaie rats treated 
for two years. For this strain of rat mo simitar tumor has been noted historically, but a finding ioling only one tumor 
15 dificult to interpret. A 78-week mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole Gd not show increased tumor occurrence but 
the study was not conclusive. Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Salmonella fypnimunym assay, an 
in vitro mowse lymphoma cell essay and an in vivo rat bver DNA damage assay. A mouse micronucleus test at 625 and 6250 times 
the human dose gave a bordertine result. 2s did an in vivo bone marrow chromasome aberration test. A second mouse micronucieus 
Study at 2000 mes the human dose. but with different (sudoptimal) sampling times, was negative. In a rat terblity anc general repro- 
ductive parlormance test, omeprazole in a dose range of 13.8 to 138.0 mp"hy\day (approximately 35 to 345 times the human cosa) 
Was Not toxic OF deleterious to the reproductive pertormance of parental animals. r Category C - Teratology studies 
Conducted in pregnant rats at doses up to 138 mg/kg/day (approximately 345 times the human dose) and mn pregnant rabbits at 
Coses up to 69 mppday (apprommately 172 times the human dose) did not disclose amy evidence for a teratogenic potential of 
omeprazole. in rabbits, omeprazole in 2 Gose range of 6.9 to 69.1 mg/kg/day (approximately 17 to 172 Bmes the human dose) 
produced dose-relates increases in embryc-ethaiity, fetal resorptions and pregnancy disruptions. in rats, dose-retsted embryoftetal 
toxicity and postnatal developmental toxtcity were observed in offspring resufting from parents treated with omeprazole 13.8 to 
138.0 mo'up/day (approemately 35 10 345 mes the human dose). There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant 
women. Sporadic reports have been received of congenital abnormalities occurring in infants bom to women who have received 
‘omeprazole during pregnancy. Omeprazole should be used during pregnancy only if the potental benefit justifies the potentia’ risk to 
the fetus. Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether omeprazole & excreted in human milk. In rats, omeprazole adminéstration 
during late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.6 10 138 ma’ug/day (35 to 345 times the human dose) resulted in Gecreased weight 
gain in pups. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing 
infants from omeprazole, and because at the potential for tumorigenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a deci- 
sion should be made whether to discontinue nursing of to discontinue the drug. taking into account the importance of the drug to 
the mother. Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients have not been established. Geriatric Use: No overall 
Gitferences in safety and efficacy were observed between the elderty and younger individuals, and other reported clinical expenence 
has not dentified differences in responses between the elderly and younger patients, but greater sensitivity of some older ndrvicuals 
cannot be ruled out ADVERSE REACTIONS In the U.S. clinical trie! population of 465 patients (including duodenal ulcer, 
Zollinger-Elkson syndrome and resistant ulcer patients), the following adverse experiences were reported to occur in 1% or more of 
Patients on therapy with PRILOSEC. Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the adverse expenences considered by inves- 
tigators as possibly, probably or definitely related to the drug: 
Omeprazole (n=465) 
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37 and 25: Rtulence 2.7 and 5.8; Nausea 4.0 and 6.7; Vomiting 3.2 and 10.0; Acid regurgitation 1.9 and 33: Nervous 
SystemyPsychuatric: Headache 2.9 and 2.5. Additional adverse experiences occurring in < 1% of patents or subjects in domestic 
‘@0/or international trials, or occurring since the drug was marketed, are shown below within each body system. In many instances, 
the relationship to PRILOSEC was unclear. Body As 4 Whole: Allergic reactions, including. rarely, anapinylexts (see 2ts0 Sion below), 
fever, pain, fatigue, malaise, abdominal swelling. Cardiovascular: Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated 
blood pressure, penpheral edema Gastrointestinal: Pancreatitis (some fatal). anorexia, irritable colon, flatulence, tecal discoloration, 
esophageal candidiasis, mucosal atrophy of the tongue, dry mowth. During treatment with omeprazole, gastric tundic gland polyps 
have been noted rarely. These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontnued. Gastroducdenal carci- 
Noids have been reported in patients with ZE syndrome on bong-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding is bebeved to be a mani- 


._ festation of the undertying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hepatic Mild and, rarely, marked elevabons 


of liver function tests [ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-glutamny| transpeptidase, alkaline phosphatase, and bihrubin (jaundice)). In rare 
instances, overt ver disease has occurred, including hepatocellular, cholestatic. or mixed hepatitis, liver necrosis (some tatal), 
hepatic tallure (scene fatal). and hepatic encephalopathy. Metabolic'Nutnitional: Hyponatremia. hypoglycemia, weight gain. 
Musculosketeta’ Muscle cramps, myaiga, muse weakness, joint pain leg pain Nervous System/Psychuatric. Psychic disturbances, 
abnormalities, verbgo; paresthesia. hemitacial Oysesthesia. Respwatory: Epistaxs, pharyngeal pain. Skin: Rash and, rarely, cases of 
severe generalized sion reactions including ttooc epidermal necrolysis (TEN: some tatal), Steverss-Johnson syndrome. and en/thema 
multiforme (some severe): purpura andior petechiae (some with rechallenge); sian inflammation, urticaria, angioedema, pruntus, 
alopecia, dry skin, hypernidrosis. Special Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion. Urogenital interstitial nephwitis (some with posibve 
rechallenge), urinary tract infection. microscopic pyuria, urinary frequency, elevated serum creatinine, proteinuria. hematuria, glyco- 
Suri, testicular pain, gynecomastia. Hematologic: Rare instances of pancytopenia, agranulocytosis (some fatal), thrombocytopenia. 
neutropenia, anemia. leucocytosis. and hemolytic anemia have been reported 

OVERDOSAGE Fare reports have been recetved of overdosage with omeprazole. Doses ranged trom 320 mg to S00 mg 
(16-45 times the usual recommended clinical dose). Manitestations were varable, but included contusion, drowsiness, biurred 
vision, tachycardia, nausea, Glaphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were transient, and no serious clinical 
outcome has been reported. No specitic antidote tor omeprazole overdosage «s known. Omeprazole is extensively protein bound and 
iS, therefore, not reaGly Giahyzabie. In the event of overdosage, treatment should be symptomalic and supportive 
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VERBATIM 


Africa is a nation that 
suffers from incredible 
disease. 

GEORGE W. BUSH, 


commenting on the 
troubled continent, to 
reporters in Sweden 





Since smoking might 
injure your health, let’s 
be careful not to smoke 
too much. 
WARNING LABEL, 
on cigarette packages in 
Japan, where sales of smokes 
generate more than $18 billion 
in tax revenue annually 


| This doesn’t look like a 
cease-fire. It looks much more 
like a shooting gallery. 

DORE GOLD, 

adviser to Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon, on the 
post-cease-fire violence that 
shook the West Bank and 
Gaza last week 


| like some of the Eminem 
stuff because it’s kind of 
clever. | like the rhythm. I 
like the attitude. 
PAUL MCCARTNEY, 
to TV-radio host Larry King 
on the controversial rap 


artist s music 








HAPPY GRAD She stood by Dad during the scandal years, campaigned for Mom’s 
Senate run, and now, as other presidential daughters try to avoid the spotlight, 


Chelsea steps out on her own, graduating from Stanford and heading off to Oxford 


VINNERS 


THE REV. AL SHARPTON 

Rotund preacher's hunger strike 
not in vain: Navy will halt Vieques 
bombing, he sheds 15 Ibs. 


MELVIN MILLIGAN 
Puts faith in post office: mails 
his winning N.J. lottery ticket. 
$46 mil will buy lot of stamps 


TYRONN LUE 

Unknown 6-ft. Laker in shadow 

© of Shaq soars in play-offs as 
man who slowwwed Iverson 


N 


R.F.K.'s son ends bumbling bid for 
Mass. House seat; Kennedy clan 
feared he'd lose. Tough crowd 


GE's $45 bil bid for Honeywell 
too sticky for Euro regulators. 
Rare dud for Neutron Jack 


Met Intel management while 
still a stockholder. Now comes 
the Dem inquiry 


25, 2001 
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SCOTT HO 
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Josh Tyrangiel 


A Rave Prosecution That Fizzled 


EDERAL PROSECUTORS WENT AFTER BBQ, A NEW ORLEANS 

dance-promotion company, because partyers who 
attended its legendary Big Easy raves often ended up in 
the emergency room with drug-related symptoms. The 
idea was to challenge BBQ under the Crack House Statute, 
a 1986 federal law making it illegal to maintain a property 
for the purpose of drug use; the law had never been used 
against rave or nightclub promoters. But a bizarre plea 
deal reached in the case last week will probably satisfy no 
one. The feds admitted they have no evidence that the 
company’s managers were distributing drugs. In turn 
BBQ admits it could have done more to prevent ravers 
from taking ecstasy before and during its parties. BBQ’s 
raves will be allowed to go on, but pacifiers and glow sticks 
will be banned. BBQ will also ban “chill rooms,” where 
ravers go to cool down from ecstasy’s body-temperature- 
raising effects. So while the raves will continue, more than 
likely so will the overdoses. —Reported by John Cloud 





But Will It Cover 
Backstab Wounds? 


que A PATIENT'S BILL OF 
rights he prefers just became 
tougher for President Bush be- 
cause he strung along his friend, 
G.0.P. Congressman Charlie 
Norwood. When Democrat John 
Edwards introduced such a bill 
in the Senate last February, the 
White House opposed it largely 
because it let patients sue their 
HMOs for up to $5 million. The 


T 


DAILY BUGLE 


AARON, RUTH 
DAUGHTERS IN PAY-CABLE 
WHIFFLE BALL MATCH 


ALL, FRAZIER OFFSPRING 
TV FIGHT SPARKS TREND 
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Administration got Norwood to 
hold off sponsoring a nearly 
identical bill in the House, 
promising to strike a compro- 
mise. Imagine his surprise 
when he found that Bush aides 
had secretly written a bill more 
to their liking 
with G.o.P. 
Senator Bill 
Frist, limiting 
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jury awards 

to $500,000. N 

But even that 

didn’t shake Norwood 
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DAILY 
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BUNNY, FUDD 
RABBIT HUNT 


LAILA BUNNY VOWS 


Norwood until last week, 
when he determined he'd 
been played for a chump and 
introduced his bill. The White 
House complains that Norwood 
was inflexible. This week the 
Democratic-controlled Senate 
will take up Edwards’ bill. Re- 
publicans will try to pick it 
apart, but they know it’s an up- 
hill fight. “You can never win 
an argument that people can’t 
sue,” says a G.O.P. aide. “It’s un- 
American.” —Reported by John 
F. Dickerson and Douglas Waller 
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IN PAY-CABL 


BUGS’ LEGACY 





Don Asmussen for TIME 











| Don’t Mention 
‘The Osmonds 


, MY MY, ROCK ’N’ 


H® HEY 
roll is made of lies. Paul is 


not dead; Marilyn Manson did 
not star in The Wonder Years; 
and emerging Detroit rock duo 
the White Stripes is not a 
brother-and-sister act. Though 
the press has long described the 
two as such, it turns out that 
singer/guitarist Jack White, 25, 
and drummer Meg White, 26, 


Miva 
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White Stripes; Odd couple? 
were married in 1996. Why 
hide it? Perhaps to avoid 
difficult questions about their 
divorce last year. Or maybe it 
was a clever way to promote 
their upcoming CD, White 
Blood Cells (Sympathy for the 
Record Industry), which, says 
Jack White, is concerned with 
how “getting attention is both 
good and bad.” —Reported by 
Benjamin Nugent/Detroit 
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DAILY BUGLE 


CRAWFORD, DAVIS 
DAUGHTERS IN PAY-CABL 
DYSFUNCTION DUEL 


h| CHRISTINA CRAWFORD VOWS 
TO BE MORE DAMAGED 
¢ Crawford is 
4 favored due to 
great left (coat 
hanger) hook 


investment retirement 
picture picture 






big 
picture 
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Get Morgan Stanley Financial Outlook™ and 

get a customized plan to meet your goals. 

More than just a quick plan highlighting stocks and 
mutual funds, Financial Outlook is a thorough road map 
for achieving your financial goals. College and retirement 
planning. Debt management. Cash flow management. 
Tax and insurance benefits. Even directions on what 

to do in a financial crisis. All individually prepared 

and designed to ensure that you're more than just 
connected to your goals. You're well connected. 


Well connected 


MorganStanley 


Want to get Morgan Stanley Financial Outlook? 
Move your money. Visit morganstanley.com or call 1:8MORGAN-NOW. 


Morgan Stanley, Financial Outlook, and Well Connected are service marks of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & Co. Services are offered through Morgan Stanley 
DW Inc. and Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated, members SIPC. ©2001 Morgan Stanley DW Inc 


TOXIC <4 EUROPE 
TYAS president dissed 
: > HIP-HOP 
yor WANTED —- Simmons called 
(Seen «= bad mouther by 

rival Conrad 


ar 


JOCKEL FINCK 


SPENCER PLAT 





OCTH A. KEISER—AP 








When the Elite Meet 


L WEEK, AS BUSH MET 


The two events 


EUROPE Bush plugs 
missile-defense plan; 
opposed by members of 
the E.U., NATO 

<4 HIP-HOP Louis 
Farrakhan urges rappers 
to clean up their lyrics; 
opposed by ODB 


TIGHT SECURITY 


» EUROPE Police seize a grenade launcher 
and explosives in summit city two days before 
Bush's arrival 
HIP-HOP 
Attendees 
frisked in hotel 
lobby 





















HENRIK MONTGOMERY AFP 





Muhammad 






with a less than friendly 

E.U. in Sweden, Def Jam 
Records founder Russell 
Simmons hosted a hip-hop 
summit in New York City. 


of common ground. 


: with wife 


POWER POLITICS 


dd¥—NVOTS WIL 


shared a lot 








HOT-BUTTON ISSUE 


EUROPE The international Kyoto Protocol, 
to curb greenhouse-gas emissions 

HIP-HOP The Senate's Media and Marketing 
Accountability Act, to curb artistic expression 


FASHIONABLE 
<4 EUROPE Cheeky 
anti-Bush activists 
HIP-HOP Ex—Nation 


of Islam members in 
natty suits and ties 


ROYAL ONLOOKERS 


EUROPE Swedish 
King and Queen 
leave capital to 
meet the Prez 

> HIP-HOP 
Will Smith, 
ex—Fresh 
Prince of 
Bel-Air, 
stops by 





Jada 


EUROPE Swedish Prime Minister Goran Persson, on the European Union: “It's one of 
the few institutions we can develop as a balance to U.S. world domination.” 

HIP-HOP Rap activist and former Public Enemy front man Chuck D, on hip-hop artists: 
“We have finally realized our collective power around the planet.” 








CRIME Is itup or down? A 
recent FBI study claimed 
that violent crime 





remained steady after an 

almost decade-long decline, 

but anew report shows a big drop 3 
15% Decrease in violent crime last i 
year, says Bureau of Justice Statistics 3 
0.1% Increase inviolentcrimelast 


year, according to the FBI 


14% Decrease in motor-vehicle theft, 
according to BJs figures 


2.1% Increase in motor-vehicle theft, 
according to the FBI 


Assocuted Press 


Sources: Los Angeles Temes: 





DEFINING MOMENT The latest \ Ss | 
Oxford English Dictionary has a 

new batch of entries, among them 
Homer Simpson’s famous cry: 


Doh! Expressing frustration at 
the realization that things have 
turned out badly or not as planned 





Phat a, Of a person, esp. a woman: 
sexy, attractive; b. Esp. of music: 
excellent, admirable; “cool” 


. 
Homie A person from one’s home 
town or neighborhood 


. 
Six-pack A set of well-developed 
abdominal muscles; a lean, muscular 
midriff 








1. Pornographic 2. Japanese 3. On his European 
magazines were farmers grow tour, George 
found in Queen square Bush 

Elizabeth's car watermelons a) drank from the 
because because finger bow! 

a) her drawer is a) they need the b) drank from the 
totally stuffed refrigeratorspace _ bidet 

b) it’s too danger- b) giftwrappingis —__c) used “receptivity” 
ous to watch videos so much easier without stumbling 
while driving c) they fit nicely in d) suggested the 

c) Clinton’s in town bento boxes Tuileries would 

d) factory workers d) square make “awesome 
who built the car Watermelon Super __T-ball field, French 
put them there Happy Fun Go-Go dude!” 


TIME, JUNE 25, 2001 


4. Disney World 5. Household 
workers rejecteda candles maybe 
contract proposal a) the moststylish 
because way to say you're 

a) pirates of the out of the closet 
Caribbean didn't get _b) polluting indoor 
“rapin’ overtime” air 

b) salarydemands __ c) California's 
weren't met energy solution 
c)Chip'nDalenot __d) wiping out entire 
given domestic- fields of potpourri 
Partner DEMEFItS ——------v-neeseeveerereennrnnenerennes 
d) won't rehire Flash q-S ‘G-p ‘D-E 
Mountain guy ‘2-7 ‘P-T :SUaMSNV 





58, who from 1994 to 99 
b] was the man known as C, 
the traditional designation 
for the head of Britain’s 
Secret Intelligence Ser- 
vice (MI6); of lung cancer; in London. 
The post had its James Bondish arcana 
(C’s top-secret memos, for example, 
were supposedly written in green ink, 
which only C could use). But Spedding 
became a rather public spy, even 
though his photograph was never pub- 
lished until his death. The infamous 
Soviet mole Kim Philby revealed his 
name in 197] during a Moscow- 
London spy spat. Spedding 
later reorganized the post-cold 
war service, focusing on his 
specialty, the 
Middle East. 
In 1984 he 
reputedly 
helped thwart an 
Abu Nidal attack on 
Queen Elizabeth when she 
was on a visit to Jordan. 








SENTENCED. MOHAMED RA- 
SHED DAOUD AL-‘OWHALI, 24, 
Saudi Arabian terrorist 
convicted on 213 counts 
of murder in the 1998 bomb- 
ing of the U.S. embassy in 
Nairobi, Kenya; to life in 
prison without parole; in 
| New York City. Al-‘Owhali’s 
life was spared after the jury 


M 


DIED. DAVID SPEDDING, | 


Pe ae. ees ee Ae ee 


deadlocked on whether to impose the 
death penalty. 


EXECUTED. TIMOTHY MCVEIGH, 33, con- 
victed terrorist whose truck bomb killed 
168 people in Oklahoma City on April 
19, 1995; by lethal injection; in Terre 
Haute, Ind. McVeigh spent his last 
day writing to friends, napping and 
eating a final meal of mint chocolate- 
chip ice cream. McVeigh made no 
final statement, offering instead a 
handwritten copy of the 1875 poem 
“Invictus.” He was the first person ex- 


| ecuted by the Federal Government in 


— | 





a 





38 years. 















DIED. JERRY STERNER, 62, play- 
wright who penned the 1989 off- 
Broadway hit Other People’s Mon- 
J ey; of a heart attack; in New 
York City. Back when the 
New York subway cost 
15¢ to ride, Sterner 
worked the graveyard 
shift as a token seller. 
During nearly six 
years manning his 
booth, he wrote 
seven plays. 


<DIED. JOHN MCKAY, 
77, outspoken coach 
who led the Universi- 
ty of Southern Califor- 
nia to four national titles 

in 16 seasons and established 
it as a football titan; in Tampa, 


PHIL HUBER—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Fla. During McKay’s 1960-75 tenure, 
U.S.C. picked up the nickname Tailback 
U. and churned out Heisman Trophy 
winners Mike Garrett and O.]J. Simpson. 
In 1975 McKay left the college ranks to 
take the helm of a new NFL expansion 
team, the Tampa Bay Buccaneers. In 
their first two seasons, the Bucs lost a 
record 26 straight games. Asked what he 
thought of his team’s execution, McKay 
said, “I think it’s a good idea.” 


DIED. J.C. FURNAS, 95, 

prolific writer, biographer 

and historian of American 

society; in Stanton, N.J. 

His most famous article, 

“... And Sudden Death,” 
examined automobile deaths and driv- 
ing safety. Reader’s Digest reprinted 
8 million copies, and it helped prompt 
safer highway and auto designs. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


DIED. VIKTOR HAMBURGER, 
100, leading experimental 
embryologist who parsed 
out the intricate workings 
of the developing nervous 
system; in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hamburger was collaborating with two 
other scientists in 1954 when his lab iso- 
lated the first trophic factor—chemicals 
that influence cell survival and help 
govern growth, Though Hamburger re- 
ceived many awards for his discoveries, 
he was overlooked by the Nobel com- 
mittee, which honored his colleagues 
in 1986. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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We're still catching our breath from Pearl Harbor and 
Tomb Raider, and Jurassic Park Ill is yet to come. But 
when TIME put Steven Spielberg's JAWS (just named 
No. 2 on the American Film Institute's list of the 100 
best movie thrillers) on its cover in 1975, Hollywood 


“Jaws, which opens in 490 theaters this week, is part 
of a bracing revival of high adventure films and 
thrillers over the past few months. It is expensive 

($8 million), elaborate, technically intricate and 
wonderfully crafted, a movie whose every shock is a 


I the roof.’” 


Soy lppstoenae it deals with an essentially — 
unpredictable and thoroughly 


unknowable, therefore 
"spooky symbol of evil. Jaws promised to hit right in 


the old collective unconscious and to draw millions 
irresistibly to the box office. Start a mass-medium 


migration like that, its producers hope, and millions 


more will turn out just to see what all the excitement 
is about. After that, as they say in the trade, ‘through 
—Time, June 23, 1975 


By Melissa August, Amanda Bower, Beau Briese, Rhett Butler, Kathryn Hoffman, Ellin Martens, Julie Rawe, Sora Song, Heather Won Tesoriero, Josh Tyrangiel 


TIME, JUNE 25, 2001 









HAS BUSH 
SEEN THE 





When blackouts hit California, Bush insisted that price controls 
way to solve the electricity crisis. Now Republicans are worried about 
and they’ve found a way to help the West. But is it too little 





ere the wrong 
losing Congress— 
too late? 











GOUGED? Davis says the energy barons made millions by creating artificial shortages 


By KAREN TUMULTY and 
MICHAEL WEISSKOPF 


ONSERVATIVES HATE TO MED- 
dle in the markets. So it would 
be hard to find a more unlikely 
advocate for federal price con- 
trols than California Congress- 
man Duncan Hunter, whose 
voting record nearly every year 
gets a 100% rating from the 
American Conservative Union. But when 
the owner of a small metal shop in El Cajon 





showed Hunter his December electric bill— 
$115,000 for the month, four times what the 
man had been paying before the state’s elec- 
tricity crisis began—Hunter changed his 
mind. “I came to the conclusion that this 
wasn’t free enterprise,” the San Diego Coun- 
ty Republican says. On the day George W. 
Bush was inaugurated, Hunter introduced a 
bill authorizing the new Administration to 
impose caps on “unjust and unreasonable 
prices in the electric-energy market.” 

The Administration wasn’t interested. 
For the past six months, Bush and Vice Pres- 
ident Dick Cheney have rarely missed a 
chance to say what a huge mistake govern- 
ment controls of California energy costs 
would be. But the argument has been slap- 
ping up against an obvious political prob- 
lem: Bush’s free-market principles mirror 
the financial interests of his backers in the 
energy industry—top executives who are 
cashing in stock options for tens and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars while their cor- 
porate profits are tripling. “The conse- 








quence of the inaction has been a massive 
transfer of wealth from the ordinary citizens 
of California to rich energy barons in Hous- 
ton, Charlotte and Atlanta,” California’s 
Democratic Governor, Gray Davis, told 
TIME. The state’s wholesale energy bill grew 
from $7 billion in 1999 to $27 billion last 
year, and could reach $55 billion this year. 

With 54 electoral votes, California isn’t 
used to getting the cold shoulder from 
Washington. But if the plight of the state’s 
ratepayers hasn't forced Bush to rethink the 
wisdom of price caps, the plight of its Re- 
publicans may have. Control of the House in 
next year’s midterm elections could depend 
on half a dozen endangered G.o.P. seats in 
California. That’s why House majority whip 
Tom DeLay told Bush two weeks ago that he 
shouldn’t count on Republicans to beat back 
price caps. There may be collateral damage 
at the other end of the Capitol as well. 
Sources say Senate minority leader Trent 
Lott has warned Bush aides that California’s 
problems could infect 10 Western states, en- 
dangering Colorado’s Wayne Allard, Idaho's 
Larry Craig and Oregon’s Gordon Smith. 
And while Bush may be writing off Califor- 
nia’s votes, plenty of Democrats covet them, 
including putative presidential contender 
Joe Lieberman, whose first act as anew com- 
mittee chairman last week was to launch 
hearings into the state’s energy crisis. 

So Bush is in a bind—caught between his 
principles and moneymen on one side and 
the prospect of summertime blackouts, spi- 
raling prices and mutinous legislators on the 
other. He needs a way out, and may have 


IMustration for TIME by Clark Mitchell/Studio V 25 














found one. This week a little-known agency 
called the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission meets in a special session, its first 
with two new Bush appointees in place. For 
the past year, FERC has ignored pleas for 
sweeping electricity price controls in Cali- 
fornia and other Western states. Last fall, at 
a congressional subcommittee hearing in 
San Diego, chairman Curtis Hébert suggest- 
ed that consumers should learn to live with 
higher electricity prices. “If the truth kills 
Granny,” he declared, “let her die.” When 
things got really bad last spring, FERC limit- 
ed prices only during the worst power 
emergencies. But this week FERC is expect- 
ed to approve full-time price controls. 

Why is FERC relenting? The argument 
against price caps is that they do infinitely 
more harm than good, as Jimmy Carter and 
Richard Nixon discovered when they al- 
lowed government bureaucrats to clog the 
gears of a free market. Price caps, says Ener- 
gy Secretary Spence Abraham, are merely a 
formula for “an increase in the scope, dura- 
tion and frequency of blackouts.” 

But Davis, along with virtually the en- 
tire California congressional delegation, 
Democratic and Republican, says the mar- 
ket now is anything but free. It is being ma- 
nipulated, in their view, by energy compa- 
nies that have wrung billions out of 
California consumers by squeezing supply 
to create artificial shortages. Why else, they 
say, would California power suppliers like 
Enron Corp.—a Houston-based trading gi- 
ant headed by one of Bush’s top donors and 
informal energy advisers—be seeing their 
revenues jump 281% in the first quarter? 
Even a respected free-marketeer like Alfred 
Kahn, the father of airline deregulation, has 
had enough. “The notion that caps automat- 


PIRACY— 
OR GOOD 
BUSINESS? 


The energy 
industry's big dogs 
insist they have 
played by the rules 
in California. Gray 
Davis says they are 
profiteers. Some 
face investigations 
into alleged price 
manipulations, but 
others simply made 
record profits 
working with the 
flawed system. 
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LIEBERMAN has challenged FERC to “provide real relief to the people in the West” 


ically interfere with the increase of supply in 
the electric industry is absurd,” he says. 
Word of FERC’s expected action comes 
as Californians are getting a break from 
towering prices. Last Wednesday, Davis 
says, the state paid only $29 million for its 
power—a sharp drop from the $100 million 
a day it spent in mid-May. While FeRc cred- 
its its own emergency measures for the low- 


er costs, Davis political adviser Garry South | 


says it is more likely the result of unseason- 
ably cool weather and power companies 
“trying to lay low until the posse passes by.” 

For Bush, the beauty of having the nom- 
inally independent FERC send an EMS team to 
Granny's house is that it allows him to keep 
his distance and take credit at the same 
time—to escape the bind without seeming to 
try. At a frosty meeting with California law- 
makers last week, Cheney repeated his op- 


TESTIFYING El Paso execs are accused of suppressing supply 


TIME, JUNE 25, 2001 





position to price controls even as he suggest- 
ed help from FERC could be on the way. The 
White House believes in the free market, but 
it will crow this week that FERC acted be- 
cause Bush had called on it to be vigilant. “He 
has not been looking for the short-term polit- 
ical fix but addressing long-term problems,” 
says Gerry Parsky, who chaired Bush’s Cali- 
fornia campaign. “But what he has done is 
tell FERC to do its job.” 

Having it both ways requires some se- 
mantic gymnastics. FERC draws a distinction 
between “price caps,” which impose a max- 
imum allowable price, and the more flexible 
“price mitigation,” which sets prices based 
on a formula that factors in producers’ costs. 

Fair enough. But the White House is 
taking pains to get its story straight. At a 
meeting in economic adviser Larry Lind- 


| sey’s office, aides were told to use the poll- 


El Paso California has accused 


the world’s largest natural-gas- 
pipeline company of withholding 
Capacity on its biggest pipeline into 
Southern California just as gas prices 
were rising last year, allegedly 
costing consumers more than $3.7 
billion. At peak times, half the state’s 
electricity comes from gas-powered 
generators. El Paso has denied any 
wrongdoing. FERC took little action 
for a year but is now investigating. 
California's attorney general plans to 
convene a grand jury next month to 
look at alleged price gouging by other 
producers, including Dynegy, Duke 
Energy and Reliant. All insist they 
worked the system legally. 














approved “price caps” in place of the harsh- 
er “price controls.” Republicans on Capitol 
Hill are thumbing through their thesauruses 
for other ways to describe the abrupt change 
of course. To some, the idea of telling their al- 
lies in the energy industry to give back their 
“unearned enrichment” seems more palat- 
able than slapping them for “price gouging.” 
And for those who find “caps” too strong to 
take, there’s always “market mitigation.” 

But how they spell relief won’t matter if 
FERC’s action doesn’t work. “It’s better than 
nothing but not nearly as attractive as it 
sounds,” says Davis, who will tell Lieber- 
man’s committee the same thing this week. 
“The way around it is quite obvious. Gener- 
ators simply sell the product to a middle per- 
son—which they do anyway—and that mar- 
keter has no obligations under the order.” 
Also, the order will not get back the $7 billion 
California estimates it has been overcharged 
by electricity suppliers since last May. 

Even if FERC’s order proves effective, 
Republicans will have salvage work to do. 
Polls show Californians disapprove of how 
Bush has handled their biggest problem; 
some even think he’s out to get them. Bush 
and Davis talked past each other during a 
meeting in Los Angeles last month, when 
Bush was on his first presidential trip to the 
state. But real negotiations were under way 
elsewhere. Sources tell TimE that political 
adviser Karl Rove met privately with outgo- 
ing Republican mayor Richard Riordan to 
press him to enter next year’s race for Gov- 
ernor against Davis. Rove and top Republi- 
cans have kept the pressure on, letting Rior- 
dan know that Bush moneymen are waiting 
with checks if he gets in, and sharing G.0.P. 
polls with him that show Davis may have 
been fatally wounded by his handling of the 


Companies often reward 
execs after a good year. But Enron 
chairman Ken Lay, above, made $123 
million on stock options in 2000. That's 
almost triple his '99 gains and 10 times 
his gains in "98. CEO Jeffrey Skilling 
made $62 million on options last year. 








crisis. While the Governor claims he inherit- 
ed the state’s deregulation mess, even 


Democrats accuse him of ignoring it until it | 


was too late. A strong challenge by Riordan 
could not only unseat the Democratic Gov- 
ernor but also create coattails big enough to 
keep Republican House members in office. 

Californians will be getting a preview of 
that war this week as a group called the 
American Taxpayers Alliance begins airing 
TV ads featuring fuzzy closeups of a robotic- 
looking Davis, claiming he is to blame for 
the state’s energy problems. Although the 
A.T.A. Styles itself an “issue advocacy group,” 
funding for the ads comes from, among 
hundreds of other corporations, a major 





power generator called Reliant Energy, one | 


of the companies California officials accuse 
of price gouging. (James Baker, who headed 
the Bush recount effort in Florida, is a di- 
rector, and chairman Steve Letbetter was a 
top Bush fund raiser.) Republican sources 
tell Time that Scott Reed, the longtime 
G.O.P. activist who heads a.t.A., hopes to 
raise $25 million to keep the ads running. 
Bush outside adviser Ed Gillespie, an Enron 
lobbyist, is raising a separate $500,000 war 
chest for ads attacking price caps. 

Not that Davis is without resources. He is 
paying former Al Gore strategists Mark Fabi- 
ani and Chris Lehane $30,000 a month of 
taxpayer money to handle the p.r. crisis in- 
side the energy crisis. That’s despite the fact 
that Fabiani and Lehane—known as “mas- 
ters of disaster” for their work at the White 
House during the Clinton scandals—are 
consultants to Southern California Edison, a 
utility at the eye of the storm. 

California is only part of the G.o.P.’s en- 
ergy problem. Bush’s plan to boost produc- 
tion nationally is in trouble. In mid-April, in- 
ternal House polls showed the Republicans 
3 points behind the Democrats on the ques- 
tion of which party could be trusted more on 
energy issues. Two weeks ago, they'd fallen 
to 15 points behind. Republicans fear that 
will only get worse as Lieberman and two 
other committee chairmen convene hear- 
ings on Bush’s energy policies—and his 
friends in the industry. Both state and feder- 
al authorities are probing allegations of mar- 
ket manipulation by a variety of power gen- 
erators and pipeline operators. 

Even if federal regulators take some 
of the sting out of California’s energy 
prices, tight supplies and high tempera- 
tures will ensure that sporadic blackouts 
continue, It’s hard to tell who will have 
the hotter summer—Californians, their 
Governor, energy executives or George W. 
Bush. —With reporting by John F. Dickerson, 
Michael Duffy and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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WHAT'S A FERC? 


hough its acronym sounds like one 
of Dubya’s mispronunciations, the 
Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission really oversees 
wholesale electricity prices, oil 
pipelines and the natural-gas industry. 
Adescendant of the Federal Power 
Commission, an F.D.R. creation that set 
prices and turned the utility industry 
into a stable public monopoly, the 
agency investigates “unjust and 
unreasonable” prices. Since 1992 it has 
prodded utilities toward deregulation. 
Governed by a five-member board (two 
from each party and a chairman picked 
by the President), FERC has an 
increasingly complex job—thanks to 
deregulation—and dwindling authority. 


© SO WHAT'S THE 
COMMISSION DOING? 


hairman Curtis Hébert, above, 

has been a staunch opponent of 

price caps. But with political 

pressure mounting, the board will 
consider setting a flexible ceiling on 
wholesale electricity prices in California 
and 10 other Western states. Hébert 
stresses it is not a cap; new board 
member Pat Wood, below, a Bush 
appointee, also supports the move. 
Wood may soon replace Hébert as 
chairman. A Texan 
who enjoys the 
support of Enron 
chairman Ken Lay, 
Wood seems more 
receptive to short- 
term caps. If FERC 
doesn’t move soon, 
both Democrats and 
Republicans are ready 
to seize the reins. 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


What Does Gary Condit Know? 


A Congressman is stubbornly silent about a “good friend” now missing 


OR MORE THAN A MONTH, WASHINGTON HAS BEEN IN- 

trigued by two missing persons. First came the Missing 

Intern, Chandra Levy, 24, last seen April 30, when she 

closed out her membership at a D.C. health club. She 
hasn’t been heard from since she e-mailed her parents on May 
1 about flights home for her graduation from the University 
of Southern California. When her parents couldn’t reach her 
for five days, they called the D.C. police, who entered Chan- 
dra’s Dupont Circle apartment on May 10. They found no 
signs of a struggle and everything in order—a packed suit- 
case, purse and credit cards, 
a fridge empty except for 
leftover pasta and a candy 
bar. Only her keys were miss- 
ing. The door was locked, as 
if she had run out quickly. 

As Chandra’s mother 
tried to find her, she ended up 
talking to Washington’s other 
missing person—the Disap- 
pearing Congressman. After 
getting hold of Chandra’s 
cell-phone records in late 
May and seeing about 20 
calls to the same number, Su- 
san Levy dialed it, listened to 
the soft music and instruc- 
tions to punch in her num- 
ber. When she did, she says, 
she wasn’t surprised that Cal- 
ifornia Representative Gary 
Condit phoned back—she was almost certain his relationship 
with her daughter was more than professional. But Condit 
was surprised. They spoke briefly and awkwardly and 
haven't talked since. “I don’t care who she was sleeping 
with,” Susan Levy says. “I care where she is. I want him 
to tell us what he knows about her.” 

Condit slipped out of sight about May 10, avoiding re- 
porters who had staked out his office and his apartment in the 
Adams-Morgan section of Washington, canceling a fund rais- 
er and rushing off after accompanying President Bush to Se- 
quoia National Park. The married Democrat, 53, has not said 
aword publicly but has issued written statements through his 
staff. In the first statement, Condit called Chandra a “good 
friend” (they had met when she came to visit a friend in his of- 
fice shortly after she became an intern in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Prisons) and pledged a $10,000 reward from 
his campaign treasury for her return. Since then his lawyer, Joe 
Cotchett, has fired off letters to the media demanding retrac- 
tions of various stories. One reported that Chandra had told a 
close relative about an affair, another said Condit had admitted 
to police that Chandra had stayed overnight at his apartment, 
anda third took issue with a cropped photo. Condit’s demands 











for retractions don’t go to the heart of the allegations but only 
dwell on the edges; he doesn’t deny that Chandra visited his 
apartment, only that he didn’t tell police she did. So far, no one 
has retracted a word. During Cotchett’s appearance on Good 
Morning America, he assured ABC’s Claire Shipman that Chan- 
dra had not spent the night, but then added “If she [Chandra] 
spent the night she ... spent it out on a couch somewhere ... 
because [Condit’s] wife was in Washington the entire period, 
the week [April 28 to May 2] that she’s claimed to be missing.” 
But who said that was the week in which Chandra stayed over? 

Investigators have all but 
dismissed suicide or that she 
ran away (not for six weeks 
without a trace). Yet they 
have no evidence of foul 
play. If there’s been a crime, 
it’s a perfect one, so far. 

After saying little pub- 
licly about Condit for a 
month, the Levys are now 
frantic. They believe investi- 
gators, obliged to follow spe- 
cial procedures when dealing 
with a member of Congress 
(will that be one pair of kid 
gloves or two?), may not have 
pressed Condit sufficiently. 
The police investigators keep 
telling the Levys to let them 
handle everything and not to 
interfere. But no longer. Su- 
san Levy says, “They've been too slow on the uptake. They 
should have searched Condit’s house.” Feeling “powerless,” 
the couple hired a Washington lawyer last Friday. “We're 
not used to playing with the big folks,” Susan says, “but we're 
just as important as any politician.” 

Condit’s hometown (and generally friendly) paper, the 
Modesto Bee, editorialized on June 8 that “five weeks of si- 
lence is enough.” Condit “has a duty to publicly clarify his 
relationship with Levy,” the paper said. During a meeting 
last Thursday, former Democratic Representative Vic Fazio 
urged Condit to answer questions from the local press. 

To paraphrase former Louisiana Governor Edwin Ed- 
wards, it takes being caught in bed with a dead girl or a live 
boy to get a politician in trouble, and that’s doubly true in the 
Age of Monica. There’s no evidence that Condit is connect- 
ed with Chandra’s disappearance, but there is a lot of evi- 
dence that he is connected to her. Once Chandra went miss- 
ing, he had an obligation to tell everything he knew about her 
in a timely way. While the Levys are searching for the daugh- 
ter they pray is still alive, Condit seems intent on searching 
for a way out of being embarrassed. A decent man would 
call the Levys. Their number is on his pager. a 
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CLAMMED UP: 
Congressman 
Gary Condit 
won't publicly 
discuss his 
relationship 
with the missing 
intern Chandra 
Levy, above 
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BIG GUY IN TOWN: Protests 
greeted Bush when he met 
European leaders in Sweden 
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PARTNERS? Playing down differences, Bush and Putin struck a warm note in Slovenia 


said the President. “Mark me down as very 
pleased.” Putin, for his part, said that “the 
differences in the positions of our coun- 
tries are not of a fundamental nature” and 
that he was delighted that Bush spoke of 
Russia as a partner and potential ally. 

In such a world, where disputes are be- 
tween friends, old or new, Bush would have 
had to do something dramatically awful for 
his trip to be marked a failure. He didn't. In- 
deed, so low were the expectations of him 
among parts of the European media that 
merely by showing up and speaking En- 
glish—never mind the basic Spanish that he 
used when visiting Prime Minister José 
Maria Aznar in Madrid—he would have 
been judged a resounding success. He 
sailed over that low bar. From the U.S. 
standpoint, the week’s only truly sour note 
had nothing to do with the President's per- 
formance. It came, rather, with a surprise 
announcement by Jack Welch, chairman 
and CEO of General Electric Co. The condi- 
tions that the E.U.’s competition authorities 
wished to place on GE’s merger with Hon 
eywell International, Welch said, were deal 
breakers. Bush may have sympathized, but 
he did not make the GE deal part of his offi- 
cial business. 

By and large, those meetings went as 
well as could be expected. Bush’s advisers 
thought discussions with NATO allies in Brus- 
sels were a success. NATO’s drab offices are 
the closest thing to home turf that an Amer- 
ican President ever finds in Europe—a place 
where the history, might and technological 
prowess of the U.S. give it an unrivaled posi- 
tion of leadership. Bush made his case for 
missile defense with vigor and without 
notes, and at the press conference following 





the meeting, seemed pumped and confi- 
dent. To an extent, that makes sense. He has 
won converts in Europe; the governments of 
Spain and Italy—as well as new NATO mem- 
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bers Poland and Hungary—are all inclined to 
support Bush’s belief that the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty is a tired relic of the cold war 
that deserves no more than a decent burial. 

The discussions in Sweden, at the semi- 
annual summit between the E.U. and the 
U.S., were bound to be trickier—and were. 
On their own territory—Bush was the first 
sitting U.S. President ever to visit Sweden— 
the Europeans set the agenda, which con- 
sisted mainly of beating up on Bush for his 
decision to junk the Kyoto accord. Climate 
change dominated both the formal meeting 
and the dinner that evening in Goteborg’s 
town hall. Bush, said an Administration of- 
ficial, found the dinner a “long two hours.” 

He had better get used to it; with Euro- 
pean leaders under electoral pressure to 
show green hearts, global warming will fea- 
ture at summits for years to come. And so, for 
all the grips and grins in Ljubljana, will mis- 
sile defense. Bush has asked Secretary of 
State Colin Powell and Secretary of De- 
fense Donald Rums- 
feld to work with 
their Russian coun- 
terparts on a “new 


security framework.” The Europeans are pl: 


talks 
be easy; Washington 


Those won't hardb h 
may have changed 
the 
most contemptuous OU 


dismissive, al- 


tone in which it dis- 
cussed Moscow ear- could bund 
lier in the year, but i 
Putin deeply 
held positions on 
missile defense and 


has 


NATO enlargement— ng : 
and powerful con- rOoSp : 
stituencies who will : 
see that he sticks to 
them. 
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So future meetings between the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians are certain to be 
tougher than the one last week, and Bush’s 
relationship with the West Europeans will 
continue to have its fraught moments. The 
values gap between Europe and the U.S. 
may be smaller than many think, but there 
are two senses in which the Atlantic dia- 
logue is moving onto new and, for Ameri- 
cans, unfamiliar ground. The first involves 
the growing economic power of the Euro- 
pean Union. Welch allowed that he was 
“surprised” by the demands made by Mario 
Monti, the E.U.’s antitrust commissioner, 
which only goes to show that one of Ameri- 
ca’s most respected CEOs can’t always be 
well informed. The E.U. has been exercising 
jurisdiction over mergers between non-Eu- 
ropean firms for more than a decade, and 
under Monti’s leadership has taken an ag- 
gressive line on anything that seems to dilute 
competition. That’s part of a larger picture. 
Whether it’s in world-trade talks, interna- 
tional rules on computer privacy or stan- 
dards for food safety and labeling, American 
companies are increasingly finding that the 
rules of the globalization game are at least as 
likely to be set in Brussels as in Washington. 

More significantly, U.S. policymakers, 
for the first time, have to cope with “Euro 
pean” attitudes toward economics, the envi- 
ronment and even defense that is just that- 
European. The E.U. is slowly but surely 
turning into something less than a nation 
state but much more than a trading club. 
Even its leaders who are “pro-American” 
like Aznar—have staked their future on 
turning the E.U. into a true political force. 

Americans will find it easier to cope with 
such a development if Europeans are modest 
about their own habits. Whatever may have 
been true before last 
week, this is hardly 
the time for Euro- 
peans to claim they 

are more vir- 
ir tuous than the 
=: gun-loving, ar- 
rogant Amer- 
icans. Ask the 
police and the 
fu : demonstra- 
and tors in Go- 
teborg what 
they think of Euro- 
: pean values With 
5 nde ; reporting by James 
nd Carney with Bush, Jay 
Branegan and Massimo 
Calabresi/Washington 
and James L. Graff/ 

Goteborg 





| VIEWPOINT 


Robert E. Grady 


Searching for the “Son of Kyoto” 


A former aide to Bush I says Bush II can find a global-warming compromise 

































HE MOONING OF GEORGE W. BUSH BY GLOBAL-WARMING 
protesters in Goteborg, Sweden, last week was only the 
latest and most vulgar example of the criticism that has 
been heaped on the President since March, when he 
declared that the Kyoto agreement on climate change was 
dead. The Administration, otherwise disciplined and well 
scripted in its first few months, has been left dazed and con- 
fused by the outcry at home and especially abroad. It tried to 
recover its footing by touting a myriad of other worthy envi- 
ronmental initiatives. But the problem hasn’t gone away. 
The President needs to come up with his own “Son of Kyoto.” 

Bush is right in saying Kyoto has flaws. Chief among them: 
under the accord, the developing countries (including China 
and India), which will soon account for the majority of emis- 
sions, have no obligation to control emissions growth. Even 
Senate Democrats acknowledged that with a resolution that 
passed 95 to 0 in 1997 and declared the Senate unlikely to rat- 
ify any agreement that did not include meaningful participa- 
tion by developing nations. European leaders are probably 
breathing easier because Bush, by stepping forward, relieved 
them of the need to take concrete actions at home, where re- 
sistance to higher gasoline prices has been intense. 

But Kyoto, whatever its drawbacks, did contain one break- 
through: an architecture that would have allowed countries to 
reduce emissions through a credit-trading system. The con- 
cept was pioneered by the President's father in his Clean Air 
Act, which cut acid rain in half by allowing U.S. utilities to trade 
sulfur dioxide credits. Today the system would permit the in- 
dustrialized countries to trade carbon-emission credits (basi- 
cally licenses to emit specific amounts of greenhouse gases) 
among one another and 
participating devel- 
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oping countries. Because climate change is a global problem, 
its solution is ideally suited to an international-trading regime. 
Such trading is the key to solving the political puzzle on climate 
change as well. It is widely predicted that the developing coun- 
tries, whose industrial processes tend to be less efficient today, 
will be able to reduce carbon emissions at far lower cost than 
will the industrialized nations. Countries would choose to 
make reductions in the hope of making money—in effect 
financing the upgrade of their industrial plant by selling emis- 
sions credits to nations in the West for which the cost of achiev- 
ing reductions by retrofitting already modern infrastucture 
would be quite high. That kind of trading would draw devel- 
oping countries into the fight against global warming. The 
financial rewards for joining the battle would be substantial. In 
such a functioning market, carbon-reducing actions would be 
undertaken by those who could achieve them at the least eco- 
nomic cost, virtually guaranteeing the maximum amount of 
environmental benefit for every dollar invested. 

From that perspective, Kyoto was a pretty good deal for 
President Bush. It was an extraordinarily difficult task for the 
Clinton Administration to get other nations to agree to a sys- 
tem that both allowed trading to reduce costs and gave credit 
for establishing carbon “sinks” by protecting growing forest- 
ed areas or planting trees on degraded farmland. Clinton and 
Gore negotiating the flexible, market-oriented Kyoto accord 
was a bit like Nixon going to China. A conservative like Bush 
could never have achieved such flexibility without vituperative 
criticism from activists and Democrats. 

Clearly, the President now needs to move toward a Son 
of Kyoto that re-engages the international community. The 
plan should include three key elements. It must allow emis- 
sions trading, in order to reduce costs and induce all nations 
to participate. It must ask developing countries to adopt a 
ceiling against which their reductions can be measured. 
(For the trading currency to have value, it must be scarce.) 
And finally, its mechanisms must encourage actions that re- 
duce emissions for the long term, not just an initial period. 

Climate change can’t be solved overnight. It is the long- 
term effect that matters. So Bush should propose a graduated 
set of emissions goals that stretch further into the future and 
cumulatively address the problem. That would allow time 
for new technology to deliver efficiency gains, for devel- 
oping countries to incorporate cleaner growth into 
their plans and for political leaders to see that if 
markets are allowed to function, people and 
businesses will respond to incentives in ways 
the politicians can’t quite imagine today.™ 





The author, a venture capitalist at the 
Carlyle Group, teaches environmental 
policy at Stanford Business School. He was 
a senior aide to President George Bush and 
helped frame the 1990 Clean Air Act 
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WASHED UP 
AT WARNACO? 





With her apparel empire out of fashion and out of 
money, CEO Linda Wachner needs a new strategy 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 





OU CAN CALL WARNACO BOSS LINDA 
Wachner, 55, lots of things, and 
within New York City’s viper-lipped 
rag trade many do—ruthless, cruel, 
abrasive, self-serving, vulgar. And 
then there are the people who don’t like her. 
But no one ever accused her of being lazy. 

As a junior buyer at Foley’s Depart- 
ment Stores in Houston in 1968, Wachner 
would spend her downtime patrolling the 
streets to spot trends. Early in her career, 
she revolutionized the lingerie business by 
merchandising bras on racks rather than 
hiding them in boxes. In the 15 years since 
she won Warnaco in a hostile buyout, 
Wachner has used that aggressive style to 
remake the dowdy $600 million manufac- 
turer of women’s undergarments into a 
$2.5 billion apparel powerhouse, owner of 
a stylish collection of brand licenses that 
includes Calvin Klein, Speedo and Chaps 
by Ralph Lauren. All that hard work 
helped make Wachner one of the first 
women to run a FORTUNE 500 company 
and a top-paid ceo. Her cozy board of di- 
rectors has regularly awarded her millions 
of dollars in annual salary and stock. 
Everything she has got, Wachner could ar- 
gue, she has earned. 

But last week, in the eyes of her many 
critics, she got what she really deserved: a 
very public complete dressing-down. Sad- 
dled with some $3 billion in debt and lia- 
bilities from Wachner’s acquisition spree 
and stock buybacks, Warnaco filed for 


bankruptcy protection. Wachner’s collec- 
tion of fashion brands suddenly doesn’t 
| look too flattering. The fallout from a 
tabloid-headlined legal tussle with Calvin 
Klein, not to mention a slumping retail 
economy, adds another wrinkle. 

Last year, as Warnaco’s share of inti- 
mate apparel fell before the likes of Inti- 
mate Brands (Victoria’s Secret), Banana 
Republic, VF Corp. (Vanity Fair) and Sara 
Lee (Playtex, Wonderbra), the company 
lost $338 million. Trading in Warnaco’s 
stock, which reached $44 in 1998, was sus- 
pended last week after it tumbled to 39¢ a 
share; Wachner resigned from the board of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Her per- 
sonal stake in the company has plunged 
from around $200 million to $1.8 million. 

“She got greedy,” says a senior execu- 
tive at one of the many department stores 


with Wachner as she expanded her brands 
from the stores’ exclusive 
environs to the ware- 
house floors of member- 
ship clubs like Costco, 
B.J.’s and Sam’s Club. 
Creditors want to get 
paid, shareholders want 
her out, and the sec is 
looking into the company’s 
accounting practices, but 
in defending her turf, 
Wachner could well rede- 
fine tenacious. And she'll 
have help. Her circle of 
support includes such cor- 





that became increasingly disenchanted | 


AND RAGS 


Warnaco CEO Linda Wachner's 





| porate heavyweights as former American 
| Express chairman Harvey Golub, a new 

Warnaco board member, and Citigroup 
| boss Sanford Weill, whose Citibank, along 
| with J.P. Morgan Chase, is part of a collec- 
tion of banks that will provide Wachner 
with $600 million in debtor-in-possession 
financing. That will buy her a few months to 
try to clean things up. “Under my leadership 
over the past 15 years, Warnaco has built the 
best brands in the apparel industry; I do not 
believe our current circumstances are a re- 
flection on that vision,” Wachner said last 
week in a statement to TIME. 

The complexities of manufacturing and 
distribution have proved too much for many 
fashion designers, Calvin Klein among 
them. Getting two legs on a pair of pants 
seems to be their limit. So Wachner came to 
the rescue. A master of fashion marketing, 
she became one of the principal licensees 
for Klein, making jeans and underwear and 
giving him 5% to 10% royalties in return. 
She practically invented the men’s fashion- 
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underwear business and grew Klein’s to- 
tal sales from $55 million to $340 million. 

By pooling a number of smaller de- 
signer names, the theory goes, licensees 
can take advantage of manufacturing ef- 
ficiencies and exert more leverage over re- 
tailers, leaving individual designers to do 
what they do best. But in recent years, 
fashion powers like Gucci, fearful that 
broad exposure was killing their cachet, 
have scaled back licensing. Growing a 
brand without cheapening it, says Liz Clai- 
borne CEO Paul Charron, “can be a delicate 
balance. Once you go over that cliff, it’s al- 
most irretrievable.” 

And that, at least according to the suit 
Calvin Klein filed a year ago, is exactly 
what happened to Warnaco. In that case, 
settled earlier this year as a hungry New 
York City press corps waited for the trial to 
begin, Klein tried to recapture his license, 
claiming that Wachner was destroying his 
jeans brand, skimping on quality and 
flooding the discount bins at merchandise 
clubs. Of course, Klein didn’t seem to have 
any such complaints until he had trouble 
finding a buyer—including negotiating 
with Warnaco—for his suddenly unfash- 
ionable company. Warnaco, in its view, 
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was simply responding to market forces, as 
more consumers continued to bypass de- 
partment stores and their not-so-exclusive 
brands. Warehouse clubs are the only thriv- 
ing retail sector, with an increasingly up- 
scale clientele that’s hard to ignore. 

As long as Wachner kept growing the 
brands, her flaws were easy to overlook. 
Her reputation as a taskmistress who de- 
manded perfection from her employees— 
and torched them if she didn’t get it—is leg- 
endary. Her friends say it’s exaggerated. “I 
know she’s a loyal and caring person. She 
asks nothing of her people that she doesn’t 
ask of herself,” says Richard Grasso, CEO of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

But below a cadre of long-serving top 
lieutenants, there has been an unusually 
high level of staff turnover during her 
watch. Warnaco insists that it’s no different 
from the usual number of revolving doors 
on Seventh Avenue, but last week, in the 
first of many expected defections, the head 
of Warnaco’s Authentic Fitness division, 
Christopher Staff, jumped ship. 

Shareholders find it harder to ignore 
some of Wachner’s more complicated deal- 
ings—like her dual role as chairman of both 
Warnaco and Authentic Fitness for much of 
the past decade. Wachner and a group of in- 
vestors bought Warnaco’s Speedo swimwear 
division in 1990 and took it 
public two years later as 
Authentic Fitness, only to 
bring it back to the corpo- 
rate fold in 1999—a bit of 
financial gymnastics that | 
helped prop up Wachner’s 
bank account but ulti- 
mately loaded Warnaco’s 
balance sheet with an ex- 
tra $600 million in debt. 

When the Calvin Klein 
underwear business, which 
Wachner bought outright 
in 1994, began to maturein | 












ON THE LINE 


CEO Wachner built 
Warnaco on a triple 
threat of swimwear, 
underwear and jeans 


@ Speedo The strong 
suit. Swimming against 
firm's current low tide 








m Warner’s Lack of 
support. Its bras have 
lost market share. 


= Calvin Klein Lost in 


the jean pool. Not much 
street cred with kids. 


the late "90s, Wachner’s aggressiveness start- 
ed to look like a liability. In an attempt to 
make quarterly numbers, many, including 
Klein, believe she flooded stores with steeply 
marked-down merchandise. The eroding 
economy did the rest. 

Despite being pummeled into bank- 
ruptcy, Warnaco’s brands still have great val- 
ue. That—and the fact that they are already 
in deep—is one of the reasons the banks have 
loaned Warnaco even more money. But if 
the bankruptcy court decides to sell off as- 
sets, rivals such as VF Corp., Kellwood, Jones 
Apparel and Sara Lee would be potential 
buyers. Although technically abrogated by 
the Chapter 11 filing, the Calvin Klein li- 
cense, at least for the moment, will probably 
stay with Warnaco until the judge rules on it. 
So too, most likely, will Wachner. Her con- 
tract includes an estimated $25 million gold- 
en parachute. Which only goes to show that 
while fashions may come and go, some 
things in corporate America never go out of 
style. —With reporting by Carole Buia/New York 
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The best-selling SUV 


“Explorer's ace in the hole is its new 
suspension...” 
— Motor Trend 


If you can't smooth out the road, smooth out the ride: That's 
why the all-new 2002 Explorer is the only SUV among its 
major competitors with an Independent Rear Suspension 
It’s getting high marks for a level ride, reduced body motion 


and improved driver control (we couldn't be prouder). 


| 
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“The optional third seat was 
definitely a plus...” 


— The New York Times 


The all-new 2002 Explorer offers the most third row 
head and leg room in its class. With our optional third 
row of seats, Explorer gives you enough room to bring 
a crowd: up to seven adults. This third row even folds 
into the cargo floor (another “definite plus”) 











on earth just got better. 


“A four-wheel-driven quantum leap. 


’ 


“Ford has made SUV travel smoother 


and safer.” 
— The Boston Globe — Car and Driver 


4.6L Triton 
its major competitors to offer new optional side curtain V8 engine that lives under Explorer's re-sculpted hood, 
‘o the second row you can hit the trail with more horses — 239, to be exact. 


The all-new 2002 Explorer is the only mid-size SUV among Thanks to the new, optional all-aluminum 


airbags* extending all the way back t 
of seats. An innovative idea that puts more protec 
between the hazards of the road and the people you love 
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THE ALL-NEW 2002 FORD EXPLORER 


RD or visit www.fordow 





EE a A freshman stands accused of 
killing two classmates at the 
10) 0610) | (exeXoms (0) mre Cert 01 e10) 0) (oma Wale 
trauma is a challenge to the 
community's concept of itself 


By David Van Biema 





ACAMPUS HAUNTED: 
Gallaudet students sign in 
front of the freshman dorm 
where Eric Plunkett, far 
left, and Benjamin Varner, 
center, were viciously 
murdered. Police say 
Joseph Mesa, left, has 
confessed, but he has 
pleaded not guilty 
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A DEAF OASIS 
err REISE 
t is summer session at Gallaudet University. A few 
lazy clouds threaten to water the already green 
campus and bathe a modest statue of founder 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Off the main quad, an 
orange steam shovel dips, lifts and pivots, grum- 
bling to itself. Few students hear it. Gallaudet is the 
country’s foremost college for deaf people. When 
Jim Haynes, at work nearby, instructs his philoso- 
phy class that “Plato argued that the concept be- 
hind this desk is more real than the physical thing 
itself,” he does so manually, in crisp American Sign 
Language (ASL). His 12 students watch his hands intently, 
with the exception of a girl who is deaf and almost blind. She 
focuses on an interpreter, who repeats Haynes’ signs a foot 
from her face, providing a level of service that would be re- 
markable at most colleges but is commonplace here. 

The philosophy class ends, and several young men offer 
an impromptu campus tour: This lot is where the new high- 
tech center will be built. This circular driveway is the main 
outdoor hangout. And in this otherwise empty dormitory, a 
lone television set is playing. The TV, visible through a win- 
dow, glows on, always tuned to the same channel, day and 
night. “After the second murder, they evacuated the build- 
ing,” says one of the students through an interpreter. “And 
they forgot to turn it off. Kind of eerie.” 


PLACE 


This is the story of a kirid of paradise and how, over a six- 


month period starting last fall, it was almost consumed from 
within. Chartered in 1864 by Abraham Lincoln, Gallaudet is 
host to only 2,000 students each year. But to America’s esti- 
mated 2 million deaf people, the university's symbolic heft 
outstrips that of the U.S. Capitol, five minutes south by car. The 
deaf Harvard, Wharton and Brookings rolled into one, it has 
produced generations of leaders, activists and entrepreneurs. 
Whether in classrooms where teachers lecture in sign lan- 
guage, on playing fields where athletes key into the vibrations of 
huge drums rather than audible signals or in the cafeteria where 
gossip and flirtation are no less hot for being silent—Gallaudet 
embodies a heady ideal: an oasis where the deaf person can 








shed the role of handicapped outsider and step into a cultural 
majority, where the tyranny of spoken speech is stripped away 
and, in the words of Provost Jane Fernandes, “the dreams 
open up.” 

No human community is Eden. In addition to America’s 
usual dividers—race, class, religion, sexual orientation—the stu- 
dents face lingering, debilitating fears of powerlessness and ex- 
clusion and wage often bitter linguistic debates over topics ab- 
struse to the hearing world—ast vs. cued speech; mainstreaming 
vs. specialized education; and the use of cochlear implants, sur- 
gically installed devices that counter some deafness. But until 
this year, Fernandes was convinced that the school’s overriding 
bond of deaf solidarity would inevitably prevail. 

Of course, up until this year she shared an assumption de- 
scribed by school psychologist Alan Marcus. “That a deaf person 
would kill another deaf person,” says Marcus, “is a foreign idea. 
Fight with. Argue with. Cheat on. Steal from. Embezzle, maybe. 
But not kill.” 

Itis a premise that requires revisiting in light of the indictment 
this month of one of Fernan- 
des’ students in the brutal 
murder of two others. 


eidded 


MURDER 
etal 

It was 10 p.m. last Sept. 28, 
and Fernandes had just 
got home. The flasher at- 
tached to her phone was 
blinking, the sign that it 
was ringing. It was Gal- 
laudet. Fernandes jumped 
into her Camry, raced 
back to campus and ar- 
rived in time to see a col- 
league standing on a bench 
so he could be viewed by 
the crowd, as he signed the 
latest news. A freshman had been bludgeoned to death. 

Months before, Eric Plunkett, 19, had framed his Gallaudet 
acceptance letter and told his mother, “In four years, I'll replace 
this with my diploma.” Now his battered body lay in his room in 
a dorm called Cogswell, discovered when a hallmate named 
Joseph Mesa Jr. told a resident assistant that Plunkett had missed 
class and there was a peculiar smell coming from his room. 

When Fernandes, delegated by Gallaudet President I. King 
Jordan to try to handle this bizarre situation, arrived, stunned 
freshmen were wandering through Cogswell’s lobby. “We 
were shell-shocked,” says Tawny Holmes, freshman class pres- 
ident. “I went back to my room and just felt unsafe.” Student- 
body president Chris Soukup hurried over to Fernandes to 
say the university's gay community was in a state of high 
alarm. Plunkett had just been named secretary of the campus 
Lambda Society. And Lambda members claimed that there 
had been a marked increase in death threats against gays. 
Some, Fernandes discovered, were hard to document. But at 
least one had left a paper trail. A freshman had gone to the 
school’s judicial-affairs committee and asked what to do if 


Students at a briefing five days after Plunkett's body was 
found: they felt there was never enough information 











someone was picking on you; the complainant was Eric Plunkett. 

The issue got nasty. A national gay-rights group announced 
that anti-gay activity on campus added up to a pattern of harass- 
ment. At an event called Enrichment Day, a Baptist participant 
sparked the ASL equivalent of a shouting match when she argued, 
within weeks of Plunkett's death, that God would not allow a ho- 
mosexual into heaven. Gay students feared walking on campus 
alone. The university quickly took a hard line on anti-gay speech. 
Jordan wrote an op-ed piece for the Washington Post asserting, “If 
deaf people ought to know about one thing, it is the importance of 
inclusion and access for all.” Still, Fernandes recognized her com- 
munity’s delicacy, the ease with which one group could “go float- 
ing away, because people were afraid for their lives.” 

Five days after Plunkett’s body was discovered, District of Co- 
lumbia police announced the arrest of Thomas Minch, another 
freshman, for second-degree murder. The arrest was a surprise, as 
police had excluded Gallaudet administrators from their deliber- 
ations. Investigators said Minch had admitted that earlier on the 
night of the murder, during an argument, he either pushed or 

hit Plunkett, who fell to the 
9 ground. 

Although new on cam- 
pus, Minch had attended 
> camps for deaf youth lead- 
’ ers with many of the cur- 
. rent students. Most found 
it impossible to believe he 
> could have killed Plunkett. 
Tawny Holmes spent the 
night of the arrest with her 
3 boyfriend reviewing camp 
~ videotapes “to try to see if 
we could see it in him.” 
They couldn't. Others, of 
course, felt mostly relief. 
Fernandes remembers driv- 
ing home smiling, think- 
ing, It’s over. 

And then, the next day, 
D.C. prosecutors vacated 
Minch’s arrest, citing insufficient evidence. The police, how- 
ever, made it clear he was still a suspect. 

“What was happening? We didn’t understand,” recalls junior 
Tom Green. Says graduate student Dana Berkowitz: “Feelings 
were all confused and messed up.” Information and its proper dis- 
semination is a loaded issue in a deaf context. Marcus, the psy- 
chologist, notes that 90% of deaf Americans are born into hearing 
families and many are left with a “sense of feeling left out and in 
the dark. Someone might be talking at dinner, and the whole table 
breaks out laughing except for the deaf person, who says, “What? 
What? What?’ And they’re only given two sentences or told “We'll 
tell you later.’” The erratic, whipsaw police investigation was for 
Gallaudet’s students a nightmare recapitulation. 

That night Fernandes visited the campus’ six dormitories. At 
each, students met her by the hundreds. “They were yelling. They 
were arguing. They were crying,” she says. They hurled frantic 
questions. Was a murderer among them? Was she going to cancel 
any classes? Would the school close down? After each answer, in- 
terpreters shouted her As. into speech for the hard-of-hearing 
who did not sign; others pressed her words tactilely into the hands 





of the deaf and blind. At one dorm the oversize crowd spilled out- 
side, and Fernandes signed in the halo of a sidewalk light, her au- 
dience spread out into the darkness. She went to bed at 4 a.m. 

In time, the campus relaxed. Minch had retreated to his 
hometown of Greenland, N.H. Recalls Darlene Prickett of the 
Gallaudet publicity office: “Most people felt that with him gone, 
things could start going back to normal.” Accordingly, on Feb. 2 
the Phi Kappa Zeta sorority threw a party, open to all, at a down- 
town establishment called the Diva Club. “We don’t care what 
kind of music it is, as long as the bass is going, the rhythm,” says 
junior Rebecca Goldenbaum. It was the first big bash of the new 
semester. Like many of the revelers, junior Jason Lamberton 
straggled back to campus at dawn, as the trees blew in a cold wind. 
When he arrived, he recalls, “I saw the police cars lining up, and 
I had to rub my eyes and pinch myself. It was the same scene all 
over again.” And it was again at Cogswell. The victim this time was 
Benjamin Varner. An incorrigibly curious freshman, Varner, 19, 
had once been limited by a teacher to a mere seven questions a 
day. Now he lay in his room, stabbed at least 19 times, his throat 
slashed. 

Instead of cell phones, 
many deaf people use instant 
messaging and pagers set to 
vibrate rather than beep. “A 
few hours after the body was 
found,” says Goldenbaum, 
“everyone [in deaf America] 
knew. They knew in Califor- 
nia. They knew in New 
York.” And shortly afterward 
they knew that Minch, who 
had been in New Hamp- 
shire, could not have com- 
mitted the crime. 

“Have you ever seen 
the movie,” asks Marcus, 
“where there is a killer on 
the loose and one of the 
potential victims is trying 
to trace a call from the 
murderer and a phone company operator tells her, “The call is 
coming from inside your house! Get out!’? That’s the way it 
was here.” A police detective informed a crowd at the cafete- 
ria that “anyone here could be a suspect.” The mental-health 
center was swamped, and two students withdrew from the 
university. Fernandes couldn’t sleep. She had moved out of 
her home and into a house on campus. Every night she wan- 
dered the dorms until 1 a.m., talking to students, kicking out 
chocks they had stuck in self-locking hall doorways. 
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A CONFESSION 

aa al ae 
At the instant on Feb. 13 in the school auditorium when police 
interpreters signed the news of Joseph Mesa’s arrest to the en- 
tire campus body, the yell of relief was so loud that junior Ron 
Rood says, “I felt for that moment that I was hearing.” Then 
there was a silence as the crowd considered the friend and class- 
mate who police said had admitted double homicide. Son of a 





Until the cases were solved, Provost Jane Fernandes 
prowled the dorms nightly, ensuring doors were locked 








U.S. Army chief warrant officer, Mesa is a native of Guam. He 
was an enthusiastic athlete in high school; the Washington Post 
noted that when he was a school wrestler, it had once taken 
three boys to pin him. After transferring to Gallaudet’s Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf, he had academic problems. His 
lawyer later suggested that he reads at about a fourth-grade lev- 
el. But he is a handsome young man, deeply devoted to his girl- 
friend (also from Guam), with a wide circle of friends. Even to- 
day, Abbas Ali Behmanesh, a junior, attests that “he’s very 
generous. He’s willing to help anyone who needs his help.” 

Behmanesh, however, had long known of Mesa’s dark side. In 
1999 the older student was a resident assistant when Mesa’s room- 
mate accused Mesa of lifting his arm card and stealing $3,000. 
Behmanesh called in school security, and when Mesa confessed, 
the school suspended him for a year. Before he left, Behmanesh 
says, the two had a long talk in which Mesa attributed his bad 
habits to involvement with a criminal gang in Guam. Says 
Behmanesh: “He said, ‘I saw a lot of blood.’” 

This would have been news to the D.C. police, who were 
unaware of Mesa’s record 
and apparently fixated on 
Minch until the second 
murder. In April, officers 
told the Washington Post 
that when Minch con- 
fessed to hitting Plunkett, 
the head detective stopped 
the interview cold, arrest- 
ed him and erroneously 
told other police Minch 
had confessed to the 
killing. Meanwhile the de- 
tectives failed to notice 
that Plunkett’s wallet was 
missing and that someone 
had used his debit card af- 
ter he died. They had failed 
to run a routine check on 
Mesa’s_ school records, 
even though he was the 
one to sound the alarm over Plunkett’s disappearance. The Post 
story amounted to an accusation that a better investigation 
could have prevented Varner’s murder. D.C. executive assistant 
chief Terrance Gainer conceded, “We need to do better.” 

Varner’s killing produced clues impossible to bobble. 
“There was blood all over the bedroom,” testified Detective 
Darryl Richmond at Mesa’s bail hearing in February. There 
were bloody footprints made by Nike Air Max sneakers. Re- 
portedly tipped off by a $650 forged check of Varner’s made out 
to Mesa and cashed after Varner’s death, police searched Mesa’s 
room and came up with a pair of bloody Air Maxes. After ini- 
tially protesting his innocence, Mesa finally told Richmond, 
“O.K., I did it.” With the aid of two interpreters, Richmond said, 
Mesa made a 3k-hr. video statement: he had walked into Var- 
ner’s room, noticed a paring knife under his microwave and 
slashed him to death before stealing his checkbook. He also con- 
fessed (according to a police affidavit) to “choking, beating and 
kicking” Plunkett “until he was sure that he was dead.” Asked 
Mesa’s mood at the time of the confession, Richmond testified, 
“He said he was glad he was telling us because the Gallaudet 
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community was in an uproar and he felt bad about that.” 

On June 8, an Assistant U.S. Attorney announced the 
government's intent to seek a maximum penalty of life with- 
out parole for Mesa, following his indictment on 15 counts, 
including two of first-degree murder. His lawyer, without 
offering details, entered a plea of not guilty. The trial is 
scheduled for November. 
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US AGAINST US 


In the end, what is striking about the Gallaudet murders is 
how non-deaf-specific they are. Though in his confession he 
allegedly claims to have killed for money, no one truly knows 
why Mesa may be a murderer; there is no suggestion yet that 
his deafness played a role. The police appear to have fumbled 
the case out of sheer incompetence, not because it occurred 
in a deaf venue. Indeed, the murders’ most troubling long- 
term implication for the Gal- 
laudet community is not a 
suggestion that deaf people 
are somehow different from 
anyone else but that, as re- 
gards the cardinal stain of 
murder, they are the same. 

A persistent American 
myth regarding the deaf is 
that they are children of na- 
ture, well meaning and help- 
less. Mercy Coogan, Gal- 
laudet’s public __relations 
director, has heard countless 
variations on the theme since 
Mesa’s arrest. “People want 
to know how a deaf person 
could do this,” she says. “The 
tendency is to say, ‘Ah, God 
love ’em.’” This kind of con- 
descension infuriates the deaf. And yet they too—for their own 
reasons—are stymied by Mesa’s alleged confession. 

The great genius of deaf activism over the past half- 
century has been to develop the idea that rather than a dis- 
ability, deafness—especially among AsL speakers—can consti- 
tute a separate culture as rich as any based on a spoken 
language. Nobody who spends more than a day or two at Gal- 
laudet would debate that assertion. Nor would anybody doubt 
that the community enjoys a rare, fond solidarity, which may 
be traceable to the fact that many deaf people spend their first 
decade or two in an ocean of hearing people, isolated from oth- 
ers like themselves. Says freshman Stephen Farias: “When I 
meet hearing kids, it’s like, ‘How you doin’?’” It’s boring. 
When I meet deaf kids, it’s like, “This kid is cool.’ If I see a kid 
signing at the mall, I'll go up and introduce myself.” 

“Even if you really hate this person, if they're deaf, they're 
still a part of us,” says Tawny Holmes . “It’s almost like the bald 
eagle; we're an endangered species or something. We won't kill 
each other.” Affirms biology professor Michael Moore: “Murder 
is not within our ... it’s not us.” 

What, then, is Joe Mesa’s alleged deed? An aberration? Or 





At a memorial, Plunkett's stepfather is hugged 
while Gallaudet President Jordan also grieves 





something new in the community? In the past few decades, just 
as the deaf have established a national profile, some of their cul- 
tural distinctives have been eroding. Deaf children, once seg- 
regated in residential schools, are often mainstreamed today. 
Cochlear-implant operations, once opposed by some deaf peo- 
ple as insulting and possibly harmful, have gained in accep- 
tance. Pagers and e-mail are supplanting bulkier Try, the small 
teletype that enables deaf people to use phone lines. Because 
most televisions now come equipped for closed-captioning, 
deaf Americans, historically less well informed—even less fash- 
ionable—than their peers, are catching up. 

Could serial murder be another cultural import, a virus 
floated in on the shared ether? Only if one assumes that it 
wasn’t dormant in the community all along. In 1980 a Gallaudet 
student stabbed another to death and threw him out an eighth- 
story dorm window; the incident is little remembered on cam- 
pus today. This may be because it contradicts the classic (and 
largely accurate) deaf model for misfortune—that it emanates 
from the hearing world. Says the publicity office’s Prickett: 
“Most of the stories that get 
passed around are about a 
deaf person being hurt by 
misunderstanding or igno- 
rance on the part of a hearing 
person. That’s what made 
these murders so shocking, 
and that’s what will take 
3 some digesting—that it’s not 
; only them; it can be us 

against us. The deaf commu- 
* nity has to own it.” 

The cruelly dashed prom- 
ise of Eric Plunkett and Ben- 
jamin Varner and the horrible 
loss to their families remain an 
open wound. Then there is 
Thomas Minch, fully exoner- 
ated of any guilt, who has 
sued the D.C. police for $2 

million and has thus far not answered the university's invita- 
tion to return to campus. And there is the still raw sensibility 
surrounding the school’s gay community. Perhaps the most 
hopeful sign is that Mesa’s girlfriend, whom the police cleared 
of any complicity in the murders, is planning to return to Gal- 
laudet in the fall. 

Fernandes is sleeping again. “I go some days and no one 
pages me at home,” she says. During the crisis, she received 
e-mail from deaf people all over the country, from Seattle, Mi- 
ami, Santa Fe. Many had no personal connection to her or the 
school. Several volunteered to drop what they were doing and 
fly to Washington to help patrol the dorms. Now that she has 
had time to ponder, she is left with the odd impression that 
nationwide, “deaf people have probably become tighter be- 
cause of what was happening here.” 

Fernandes’ office has a panoramic view of Gallaudet. 
Cogswell lies behind her. But her vista takes in the campus’ 
green heart, its little crowds of students signing garrulously 
between classes and its tiger lilies and zinnias, blooming after 
a hard winter. “And if nothing else happens here,” she says, 
“the community will prevail.” 8 
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A Food of One's Own 


Supermarket aisles are filling up with nutrient-rich, 
female-friendly treats. Do women really need them? 


By REBECCA WINTERS 








IRST THERE WAS A NUTRITION BAR 

called Luna—decorated with silhou- 

etted dancing girls and packed with 

ingredients that women are supposed 
to need—which since it was introduced in 
1999 has become the top-selling bar in 
natural-food stores. Then there was the 
line of breakfast cereals from Zoe Foods, 
launched in Massachusetts last year by a 
woman who wanted to make granola for 
women like her menopausal mom. In Jan- 
uary, General Mills climbed on board, 
introducing Harmony cereal with 
soy protein, folic acid and a vanilla- 
almond-oat flavor that rated high in fe- 
male focus groups. And this fall Quaker 
will roll out its Nutrition for Women oat- 
meal, which features extra calcium and 
iron and a feminized lavender backdrop 
behind the trademark white-haired 
Quaker man. 

If this keeps up, food targeted 
to women may need its own aisle in 
the supermarket, alongside dairy, pa- 
per products and pet supplies. Clearly, 
some female shoppers respond to food de- 
signed with their nutritional needs in 
mind. But do they really need to buy spe- 
cial oatmeal just because they were born 
with an extra X chromosome instead of a 
Y? “Somehow as a gender we've 
done fine for thousands of years 
without our own breakfast cereal,” 
says Alice Lichtenstein, a professor 
of nutrition at Tufts University. 

What the new fem foods have in 
common is that they all trumpet nutri- 
ents that benefit women in particular, 
from the tried and true, such as calcium 
for preventing osteoporosis and folic acid 
for staving off birth defects, to sexy new- 
comers like soy, which is popularly be- 
lieved to fight breast cancer and relieve the 
symptoms of menopause, though this is 
still unproved. 

Manufacturers are clearly trying to ap- 
peal as much to women’s emotional needs 
as their dietary ones, tapping into what is 
presumed to be a deep-seated desire to 
have a food of one’s own. “Harmony gives 
women a ‘just for me’ moment,” claims 
Megan Nightingale, an assistant marketing 





Nutrition Facts 


__ | Serving Size 11/4 cups (55g) 


































manager at General Mills. 
If Oprah were a cereal, she would 
be Harmony. The front of the box pictures 
a triumphant female figure with her arms 








raised; on the back is a serene photo of a | 


woman on a beach. As part of its publicity 
blitz, Harmony this month is funding an 


exhibit at the Women’s Museum in Dallas. | 


It features a “wisdom wall” with quotes 
from feminist icons like Cokie Roberts and 
Geraldine Ferraro. It’s hard to believe the 
minds who brought us Budweiser’s “Whas- 
sup?” ads never thought of doing some- 





thing like that for the guys. 





But before women toss out their 
Wheaties boxes like so many charred bras, 
they should be aware that these products 
are designed by marketers who are keenly 
aware that women make 80% of the food- 
shopping decisions in American households. 
The scant 2 gm of soy in each serving of 
Harmony probably isn’t enough to do any- 
thing but make a woman feel virtuous for 
the morning, says Bonnie Liebman, direc- 
tor of nutrition at the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest. And nutrition bars, 
while better for you than a Snickers, aren't 
as good as eating an actual meal with fruits 
and vegetables, whole grains and low-fat 
dairy products. 

As Liebman puts it, “Fortified junk 
food is still junk food.” Most women can 
get the nutrients they need just as well, and 
much more cheaply, from a daily multivit- 
amin as from a 170-cal. nutrition bar that 
costs $1.50. 

The new products are not wholly 
without value, however. Women 
have different nutritional needs from 
men, requiring more iron, for example, 
and fewer calories. Nine out of 10 women 
don’t get their recommended daily al- 
lowance of calcium, and 70% don’t get 
enough iron. While women are clearly 
better off munching leafy greens or low- 
fat yogurt than relying on fortified foods, 
it’s also clear that many of them aren't do- 
ing it. If a bowl of fortified oatmeal in the 
morning gets them going, nutritionists 
say, it’s better than nothing. 

It was partly the desire to fill in the 
gaps in her diet and partly the eye-catching 
package that led Amy Hoerler, 29, of 
Brooklyn, to toss a box of Harmony cereal 

into her cart last month. Hoerler, who 

takes a women’s multivitamin and a calci- 
um chew, still feels she doesn’t eat as 
healthfully as she should. “But there’s a 
feeling,” she says, “that if you eat a cere- 
al like this in the morning, it balances out 
the Taco Bell you eat for dinner.” 

That logic makes nutritionists ner- 
vous. “We don’t want women to think one 
cereal or one bar is the magic bullet for 
women’s health,” says Lichtenstein. “Eat- 
ing healthy, for women and men, is a life- 
long commitment.” 

And what about the men? Are the guys 
jealous of all the attention being showered 
on the gals? Will they demand a Tony-the- 
Tiger benefit for prostate cancer or start 
raiding their wives’ stash of Luna bars? 
Hoerler’s boyfriend has so far steered clear 
of her Harmony cereal. “Oh, God,” she 
says. “It’s healthy. It’s girlie. He wants 
nothing to do with it.” oy 
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SPACE 


ae tm : -s Astrophysicists say that now they 
saves ... Can finally tell us how the universe 
& .°- Will expire—and it’s not with a bang! 


OR THOSE WHO LIVE IN A CITY OR NEAR ONE, 

- : the night sky isn’t much to look at—just a few 

scattered stars in a smoggy, washed-out ex- 

panse. In rural Maine, though, or North Dako- 

ta, or the desert Southwest, the view is quite 

ten cs different. Even without a telescope, you can see 

tet, eit AOR thousands of stars twinkling in shades of blue, red and 

aoe oe yellow-white, with the broad Milky Way cutting a 

; <S ghostly swath from one horizon to the other. No won- 

Oi der our ancient ancestors peered up into the heavens 

. LS with awe and reverence; it’s easy to imagine gods and 
; mythical heroes inhabiting such a luminous realm. 

Yet for all the magnificence of the visible stars, as- 

tronomers know they are only the first shimmering 

veil in a cosmos vast beyond imagination. Armed 

: with ever more powerful telescopes, these explorers 

, of time and space have learned that the Milky Way is 

a huge, whirling pinwheel made of 100 billion or 

more stars; that tens of billions of other galaxies lie 

beyond its edges; and, most astonishing of all, that 

these galaxies are rushing headlong away from one 


Te ick ie another in the aftermath of an explosive cataclysm 
: By known as the Big Bang. 
: te That event—the literal birth of time and space 


some 15 billion years ago—has been understood, at 
least in its broadest outlines, since the 1960s. But in 
: more than a third of a century, the best minds in as- 
as tronomy have failed to solve the mystery of what hap- 
pens at the other end of time. Will the galaxies con- 
tinue to fly apart forever, their glow fading until the 
Bene . oo cosmos is cold and dark? Or will the expansion slow 
, ; sig eos 2 pe to a halt, reverse direction and send the stars crash- 

e- ae via oy ing back together in a final, apocalyptic Big Crunch? 
: a oA Despite decades of observations with the most pow- 
Soy Se #e eS erful telescopes at their disposal, astronomers 

Bn ies a moaning : simply haven't been able to decide. 

*. ue a il eae cn But thanks to a series of remarkable 
Pee aha tee ‘ discoveries—the most recent just two 
weeks ago—the question may now 


YEARS UNTIL THE UNIVERSE BURNS OUT: TEN THOUSAND TR LLION TRILLION TRILLION TRILLION TRIL 





have been settled once and for all. Scien- 

tists who were betting on a Big Crunch 
liked to quote Robert Frost: “Some say the 
world will end in fire, some say in ice,/ 
From what I've tasted of desire/ I hold with 
those who favor fire.” Those in the other 
camp preferred T.S. Eliot: “This is the way 
the world ends/ Not with a bang but a 
whimper.” The verdict seems to be in: T.S. 
Eliot wins. 

Why do we care? For one thing, this is 
a question that has haunted humans for as 
long as we have walked the earth. A defin- 
itive answer—if that is indeed what we | 
have—will force philosophers and religious 
leaders to rethink their assumptions and 
beliefs about eternity and how the world 
will end. For scientists, meanwhile, there 
are certain details in these discoveries that 
have profound—and bizarre—implications. 
For example, the new observations bolster 
the theory of inflation: the notion that the 
universe when it was still smaller than an 
atom went through a period of turbo- 
charged expansion, flying apart (in appar- 
ent, but not actual, contradiction of Albert 
Einstein's theories of relativity) faster than 
the speed of light. 

An equally unsettling implication is 
that the universe is pervaded with a | 
strange sort of “antigravity,” a concept | 


ID 
ALBEE? 


WHEN: 1916 


originally proposed by and later abandoned 
by Einstein as the greatest blunder of his 
life. This force, which has lately been 
dubbed “dark energy,” isn’t just keeping 
the expansion from slowing down, it’s 
making the universe fly apart faster and 
faster all the time, like a rocket ship with 
the throttle wide open. 

It gets stranger still. Not only does dark 
energy swamp ordinary gravity but an in 
visible substance known to scientists as 
“dark matter” also seems to outweigh the 
ordinary stuff of stars, planets and people 
by a factor of 10 to 1. “Not only are we not 
at the center of the universe,” University of 
California, Santa Cruz, astrophysical theo- 
rist Joel Primack has commented, “we aren't 
even made of the same stuff the universe is.” 

These discoveries raise more questions 
than they answer. For example, just be- 
cause scientists know dark matter is there 
doesn’t mean they understand what it real- 
ly is. Same goes for dark energy. “If you 
thought the universe was hard to compre- 
hend before,” says University of Chicago 
astrophysicist Michael Turner, “then you'd 
better take some smart pills, because it’s 
only going to get worse.” 


ECHO OF THE BIG BANG 


Things seemed a lot simpler back in 1965 
when two astronomers at Bell Labs in 
Holmdel, N.J., provided a resounding con- 
firmation of the Big Bang theory, at the 
time merely one of several ideas floating 





WHAT HE DID: Introduced the “cosmological 


constant,” a form of antigravity, to make 


general relativity agree with a cosmos that 


seemed not to be expanding 


around on how the cosmos began. The dis- 
covery happened purely by accident: Arno 
Penzias and Robert Wilson were trying to 
get an annoying hiss out of a communica- 
tions antenna, and after ruling out every 
other explanation—including the residue 
of bird droppings—they decided the hiss 
was coming from outer space. 
Unbeknownst to the duo, physicists at 
nearby Princeton University were about to 
turn their antenna on the heavens to look 
for that same signal. Astronomers had 
known since the 1920s that the galaxies 
were flying apart. But theorists had belat- 
edly realized a key implication: the whole 
cosmos must at one point have been much 
smaller and hotter. About 300,000 years 
after the instant of the Big Bang, the entire 
visible universe would have been a cloud of 
hot, incredibly dense gas, not much bigger 
than the Milky Way is now, glowing white 
hot like a blast furnace or the surface of a 
star. Because this cosmic glow had no place 
to go, it must still be there, albeit so atten- 
uated that it took the form of feeble micro- 
waves. Penzias and Wilson later won the 
Nobel Prize for the accidental discovery of 
this radio hiss from the dawn of time. 
The discovery of the cosmic-microwave 
background radiation convinced scientists 
that the universe really had sprung from an 
initial Big Bang some 15 billion years ago. 
They immediately set out to learn more. For 
one thing, they began trying to probe this 
cosmic afterglow for subtle variations in 
intensity. It’s clear through ordinary tele- 
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WHEN: 1927 


WHAT HE DID: 
Discovered that 
faraway galaxies all 
seem to be flying 
away from Earth, 
which suggested 
that the universe 
was in fact 
expanding. In doing 
so, Hubble gave 
Einstein scientific 
license to abandon 
the cosmological 
constant, whose 
creation the 
brilliant physicist 
dubbed the 
greatest blunder 
of his career. In 
retrospect, it was 
an inspired guess 
that could have 
won him another 
Nobel! Prize 





LION TRILLION TRILLION TRILLION YEARS 
scopes that matter ist HAITI Aa anal 


spread evenly throughout 
. . ce According to Einstein, the universe is a space- 

the modern bem ape time continuum that can take one of three 

Galaxies tend to huddle forms, determined by the amount of matter 

relatively close to one an- and energy it contains. The best way to 

other dozens or even visualize them is with a two-dimensional analogy 

hundreds of them in 


clumps known as clusters POSITIVE CURVATURE The cosmos is | 


Travel far enough and you'll come back to tt 


and superclusters. In be- Draw a triangle, and it will have more than 18 


tween, there is essentially energy, this se will slow, stop and 


vith it, the expansion w 


nothing at all. 
That lumpiness, rea 


soned theorists, must have FLAT You'll never retum t 


tnangies have precisely 18( 


evolved from some original n high school geometry. Ev 
lumpiness in the primor- this unive 

dial cloud of matter that 1 MOPS Slowly 
gave rise to the background epee ea 
radiation. Slightly denser servations 
knots of matter within the 
cloud—forerunners of to- NEGATIVE CURVATURE Trav’ 


eturn; tnangles always have | 


ansion gets ever faster. T 


day’s superclusters—should D 
180°. And expansion will bare 

have been slightly hotter without dark energy. Until rece 
than average. So some sci- astronomical evidence favored 
entists began looking for 
subtle hot spots. 

will go on getting bigger, 

literally forever. Which is it? 
FIRE OR IC i One way to find out is to weigh the 
Others, meanwhile, attacked a different as- | cosmos—to add up all the stars and all the 
pect of the problem. As the universe ex- | galaxies, calculate their gravity and com- 
pands, the combined gravity from all the | pare that with the expansion rate of the uni- 
matter within it tends to slow that expan- | verse. If the cosmos is moving at escape ve- 
sion, much as the earth’s gravity tries to pull | locity, no Big Crunch. 
a rising rocket back to the ground. If the Trouble is, nobody could figure out 
pull is strong enough, the expansion will | how much matter there actually was. The 
stop and reverse itself; if not, the cosmos | stars and galaxies were easy; you could see 


them. But it was noted 
as early as the 19 
that something lurked 
out there besides the 
glowing stars and gas- 
es that astronomers 
could see. Galaxies in 
clusters were orbiting 
one another too fast; 
they should, by 
rights, be flying off 
into space like unteth 
ered children flung 
from a fast-twirling 
merry-go-round. Indi 
vidual galaxies were 
spinning about their 
centers too quickly 
too; they should long 
since have flown apart 
The only possibility: 
some form of invisible 
dark matter was hold- 
ing things together, 
and while you could 
infer the mass of dark matter in 
and around galaxies, nobody knew if it 
also filled the dark voids of space, where 
its effects would not be detectable. 

So astrophysicists tried another ap- 
proach: determine whether the expan- 
sion was slowing down, and by how 
much. That’s what Brian Schmidt, a 
young astronomer at the Mount Stromlo 
Observatory in Australia, set out to do in 
1995. Along with a team of colleagues, he 





Their discoveries laid the groundwork that led astrophysicists to today’s breakthroughs 
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WHEN: 1965 


WHAT THEY DID: Accidentally detected 

the leftover glow from the Big Bang—which 
astronomers are now deciphering to learn the 
composition and ultimate fate of the cosmos 










WHEN: 1936 





WHAT HE DID: Noted that 

the orbits of distant galaxies 
were impossible without the 
gravitational tug of some sort 
of “dark matter.” The idea was 
ridiculed; now it is mainstream 
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ADAM RIESS 
WHEN: 1998-2001 


WHAT HE DID: Helped prove 
that Einstein was right in the 
first place: a mysterious 
antigravity force that acts like 
Einstein's cosmological 
constant is evidently quite real 
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wanted to measure the cosmic slow- 
down, known formally as the “decelera- 
tion parameter.” The idea was straightfor- 
ward: look at the nearby universe and 
measure how fast it is expanding. Then 





do the same for the distant universe, 
whose light is just now reaching us, hav- 
ing been emitted when the cosmos was 
young. Then compare the two. 
Schmidt's group and a rival team led by 
Saul Perlmutter, of Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory in California, used very similar 
techniques to make the measurements. 
They looked for a kind of explosion called a 
Type Ia supernova, occurring when an ag- 
ing star destroys itself in a gigantic ther- 
monuclear blast. Type Ia’s are so bright that 
they can be seen all the way across the uni- 
verse and are uniform enough to have their 
distance from Earth accurately calculated. 
That’s key: since the whole universe is 
expanding at a given rate at any one time, 
more distant galaxies are flying away from 
us faster than nearby ones. So Schmidt’s 
and Perlmutter’s teams simply measured 
the distance to these supernovas (deduced 
from their brightness) and their speed of 
recession (deduced by the reddening of 
their light, a phenomenon affecting all 


moving bodies, known to physicists as 
the Doppler shift). Combining these two 
pieces of information gave them the ex- 
pansion rate, both now and in the past. 


DARK ENERGY 


By 1998 both teams knew something very 
weird was happening. The cosmic expan- 
sion should have been slowing down a lot 
or a little, depending on whether it con- 
tained a lot of matter or a little—an effect 
that should have shown up as distant su- 
pernovas, looking brighter than you would 
expect compared with closer ones. But, in 
fact, they were dimmer—as if the expan- 
sion was speeding up. “I kept running the 
numbers through the computer,” recalls 
Adam Riess, a Space Telescope Science In- 
stitute astronomer analyzing the data from 
Schmidt's group, “and the answers made 
no sense. I was sure there was a bug in the 
program.” Perlmutter’s group, meanwhile, 
spent the better part of the year trying to 
figure out what could be producing its own 
crazy results. 

In the end, both teams adopted Sher- 
lock Holmes’ attitude: once you have elim- 
inated the impossible, whatever is left, no 


THE COSMOS, START TO FINISH 
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unimaginably distant future 
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INFLATION ERA 
The universe 


About 15 
billion years 
ago, the 


undergoes a brief, 
explosive period of 
inflation, growing from 
smaller than an atom 
to the s 
frapefruit 


universe 
bursts into 
existence in 
the Big Bang, 
which gives 
birth to space, 
time and all 
the matter 
and energy 
the universe 


ofa 

Lite 
inflationary expansion 
Stops when the force 
driving it is 
transformed into 


matter and energy as 
we know them 


will ever hold 


This time line is plotted on a 
logarithmic scale, which allows it to show both 


ts now have a pretty clear idea how the universe got 
from the Big Bang to where it is today - and how it will evolve in the 


1 second 1 
after Big day 
Bang 


RADIATION-DOMINATED ERA 
Most of the energy is in the 
form of electromagnetic 
radiation 
radio waves and ultraviolet rays. 
Quarks clump into protons and 
neutrons, which later combine 
to make the nuclei of all atoms. 
The lightest nuclei 
deuterium and lithium 
forged in the first three minutes 
of cosmic 


visible light, X rays, 


helium, 
are 


history 


infinitesimal and immense periods of time on the same line. Each tick mark 
represents a tenfold greater span of time than the one before it. For example, the tick at 101° marks 10 
billion years after the Big Bang; the next one, at 10*!, marks 100 billion years after the Big Bang. Negative powers of 10 
represent fractions of a second, with 10°* marking one-tenth of a second, 10°* one-hundredth and so on 


matter how improbable, has got to be true. 
The universe was indeed speeding up, sug- 
gesting that some sort of powerful anti- 
gravity force was at work, forcing the galax- 
ies to fly apart even as ordinary gravity was 
trying to draw them together. “It helped a 
lot,” says Riess, “that Saul’s group was get- 
ting the same answer we were. When you 
have a strange result, you like to have com- 
pany.” Both groups announced their find- 
ings almost simultaneously, and the accel- 
erating universe was named Discovery of 
the Year for 1998 by Science magazine. 
For all its seeming strangeness, anti- 
gravity did have a history, one dating back to 
Einstein's 1916 theory of general relativity. 
The theory’s equations suggest that the uni- 
verse must be either expanding or contract- 
ing; it couldn’t simply sit there. Yet the as 
tronomers of the day, armed with relatively 
feeble telescopes, insisted that it was doing 
just that. Grumbling about having to mar 
the elegance of his beloved mathematics, 
Einstein added an extra term to the equa 
tions of relativity. Called the cosmological 
constant, it amounted to a force that op 
posed gravity and propped up the universe. 
A decade later, though, Edwin Hubble 
discovered that the universe was expand- 


1 billion, 7 .- 1 trillion 
years years 


Electrons combine with existing nuclei to form atoms, mostly 
hydrogen and helium. This raw material condenses into the 
first generation of stars during the first billion years. The 
galaxies also take shape during this window of time. 

Our sun and solar system were formed 4.6 billion 

years ago, and the first life-forms appeared on Earth 

a surprisingly short time afterward. Modern 

humans show up only 100, 
present. Earth should remain habitable for 
another few billion years 


OO years before the 





WHEN THE WHOLE THING WAS. 


ing after all. Einstein immediately and with 
great relief discarded the cosmological con- 
stant, declaring it to be the biggest blunder 
of his life. (If he had stuck to his guns, he 
might have nabbed another Nobel.) 
Even so, the idea of a cosmological 
constant wasn’t entirely dead. TI ua- 


tions of quantum physics independently 


suggested that the seemingly empty vacu- 
um of space should be seething with a form 
of energy that would act just like Einstein’s 
disowned antigravity. Problem was, this 
force would have been so powerful that it 
would have blown the universe apart be- 
fore atoms could form, let alone galaxies- 
arly did not. “The value particle 
physicists predict for the cosmological con- 
stant,” admits Chicago’s Turner, “is the 
most embarrassing number in physics.” 
Aside from that detail, the Einstein 
connection made the idea of dark energy, 
or antigravity, seem somewhat less nutty 
when Schmidt and Perlmutter weighed in. 
Of course, some astrophysicists had linger- 
ing doubts. Maybe the observers didn’t 
really have the supernovas’ brightness 
right; perhaps the light from faraway stel- 
lar explosions was dimmed by some sort of 


dust. The unique properties of a cosmolog- 


ical constant, moreover, would make the 
universe slow down early on, then acceler- 
ate. That’s because dark energy grows as a 
function of space. There wasn’t much 
space in the young, small universe, so back 
then the braking force of gravity would 
have reigned supreme. More recently, the 
force of gravity fell off as the dista 
tween galaxies grew and that same in- 

crease made for more dark energy. Nobody 

had probed deeply enough to find out what 

was really going on in the distant past. 

Or rather, nobody had got enough data. 
Back in 1997, astronomers Mark Phillips of 
the Space Telescope Science Institute and 
Ron Gilliland of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington had used the Hubble Space 
Telescope to spot a distant supernova 
designated SN 1997ff and, with the help of 
Peter Nugent, a Lawrence Berkeley astron- 
omer on Perlmutter’s team, had deter- 
mined its speed of recession from Earth. 
Nugent couldn’t figure out the distance, 
though: determining the brightness of a 
Type Ia calls for not just one but several 
measurements, spread over time. 

On the rival team, Riess knew of the dis- 
covery, but he learned soon afterward that 
other Hubble photos had also caught the su- 
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BLACK-HOLE ERA 


This era extends to 10 
trillion trillion trillion years 
after the Big Bang. 
Planets detach from 
Stars; stars and planets 
evaporate from galaxies. 
Most of the ordinary 
matter in the universe is 
locked up in degenerate 
stellar remnants—dead 
stars that have withered 
into white dwarfs or blown 
up and collapsed into 
neutron stars and black 
holes. Eventually, over 
spans of time greatly 
exceeding the current age 
of the universe, the 
protons themselves decay 


radiation 


This era extends to 10,000 trillion trillion 
trillion trillion trillion trillion trillion trillion 
years after the Big Bang. After the epoch of 
proton decay, the only large objects 
remaining are black holes, which eventually 
evaporate into photons and other types of 
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SECOND OLD 


pernova, completely by chance. So one day 
last summer, he recalls, “I called Peter and 
began fishing around for information. I guess 
I wasn’t especially cagey. He said almost 
right away, ‘Are you asking about 1997ff?’” 

Rather than try to scoop each other, the 
friendly rivals decided to cooperate—and 
soon realized they had stumbled onto some- 
thing truly astonishing. The new supernova, 
some 50% closer to the beginning of the 
universe than any supernova known be- 
fore, was far brighter than had been pre- 
dicted. That neatly eliminated the idea of 
dust, since a more distant star should have 
been even more dust-dimmed than nearer 
ones. But the level of brightness also sig- 
naled that this supernova was shining 
when the expansion of the cosmos was still 
slowing down. “Usually,” says Riess, “we 
see weird things and try to make our mod- 
els of the universe fit. This time we put 
up a hoop for the observations to jump 
through in advance, and they did—which 
makes it a Jot more convincing.” 
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DARK ERA 
Now only waste 
products remain: mostly 
photons, neutrinos, 
electrons and positrons, 
wandering through a 
universe bigger than the 
mind can conceive 
Occasionally, electrons 
and positrons meet and 
form “atoms” larger 
than the visible universe 
is today. From here into 
the infinite future, the 
universe remains cold, 
dark and dismal 
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MOST OF THE COSMOS IS MADE OF 


FROM PLANETS AND PEOPLE 





tion—the long-standing search for 
lumpiness in the cosmic background ra- 
diation—now suggests independently that 
dark energy is real. The lumps them- 
selves were first detected about a decade 
ago, thanks to the Cosmic Background 
Explorer satellite. At the time, astro- 
physicist and CoBE spokesman George 
Smoot declared that “if you're religious, 
it’s like seeing God.” 

But it was more like seeing God 
through dirty Coke-bottle glasses: the sat- 
ellite saw lumps but couldn’t determine 
much about them. In April, though, scien- 
tists offered up much sharper images from 
a balloon-bomme experiment called BOOMER- 
ANG (Balloon Observations of Millimetric 
Extragalactic Radiation and Geophysics), 
which lofted instruments into the Antarctic 


stratosphere; from another named MAXIMA 
(Millimeter Anisotropy Experiment Imag- 
ing Array, which did the same over the 
U.S.); and from a microwave telescope on 
the ground at the South Pole, called Das! 
(Degree Angular Scale Interferometer). 

All these measurements pretty much 
agreed with one another, confirming that 
the lumps scientists saw were real, not 
some malfunction in the telescopes. And 
two weeks ago, astronomers from the 
Sloan Digital Sky Survey confirmed that 
this primordial lumpiness has carried 
over into modern times. The five-year 
mission of the survey, to make a 3-D map 
of the cosmos, is far from complete, but 
scientists reported at the American As- 
tronomical Society’s spring meeting in 
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Pasadena, Calif., that it is clearer than 
ever that galaxies cluster together into 
huge clumps that reflect conditions that 
existed soon after the Big Bang. 

To the unaided eye, the images are 
meaningless. A statistical analysis, how- 
ever, shows that the early lumps—actually 
patches of slightly warmer or cooler radi- 
ation—don’t come at random but rather at 
certain fixed sizes. “It’s as though you're 
studying dogs,” says University of Penn- 
sylvania astrophysicist Max Tegmark, 
“and you find out that they come in just 
three types: Labrador, toy poodle and 
Chihuahua.” 

That turns out to be enormously im- 
portant. Knowing the characteristic sizes 
and also the temperatures, to a millionth of 
a degree, of these warm and cool regions 


$ ABOUT THE MAK 


elements 


0.03% 


gives theoretical physicists all sorts of 
information about the newborn cosmos. 
They were already pretty sure, from the 
equations of nuclear physics and from 
measurements of the relative amounts of 
hydrogen, helium and lithium in the uni- 
verse, that protons, neutrons and elec- 
trons (the building blocks of every atom 
in the cosmos) add up to only about 5% of 
the so-called critical density—what it 
would take to bring the cosmic expansion 
essentially to a halt by means of gravity. 
But when you add Tegmark’s “dogs,” 
plus the more esoteric equations of sub- 
nuclear physics, it turns out that an addi- 
tional 30% of the needed matter most 
likely comes in the form of mysterious 
particles that have been identified only in 
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theory, never directly observed—particles 
with quirky names like neutralino and ax- 
ion. These are the mysterious dark matter, 
or most of it anyway. The cosmic back- 
ground radiation itself began to shine 
when the universe was 300,000 years old, 
but the temperature fluctuations were set 
in place when it was just a split-second 
old. “It’s pretty cool,” says Tegmark, “to 
be able to look back that far.” 


THE FLAT UNIVERSE 


The dogs also yield another key bit of in- 
formation: they tell theorists how the uni- 
verse is curved, in the Einsteinian sense. 
There’s no way to convey this concept to 
a nonphysicist except by two-dimensional 
analogy (see How Does the Universe Curve? 


EUP OF THE UNIVERSE 


Telescopes like those on the BOOMERANG 
balloon, left, have probed the Big Bang’s 
glow to learn not just the composition of the 
cosmos but also its geometric “shape” 


Free 
hydrogen 
and helium 
4% 


Stars 
0.5% 


Neutrinos 


0.3% 


Heavy 


Dark energy 
65% 





diagram). The surface of a sphere has 
what’s called positive curvature; if you go 
far enough in one direction, you will nev- 
er get to the edge but you will eventually 
return to your starting point. An infinitely 
large sheet of paper is flat and, because it 
is infinite, also edgeless. And a saddle 
that extends forever is considered edge- 
less and negatively curved. It also turns 
out that any triangle you draw on the pa- 
per has angles that add up to 180°, but 
the sphere’s angles are always greater 
than 180°, and the saddle’s always less. 

Same goes for the universe, but with 
one more dimension. According to Ein- 
stein, the whole thing could be positively or 
negatively curved or flat (but don’t try to 
imagine in what direction it might be 


OUR OWN SUN’S LONG, LINGERING DEATH COULD LAST 100,000 TRILLION YEARS 





curved; it’s quite impossible to visu- 
alize), “What the new measurements tell 
us,” says Turner, “is that the universe is in 
fact flat. Draw a triangle that reaches all the 
way across the cosmos, and the angles will 
always add up to 180°.” 

According to Einstein, the universe’s 
curvature is determined by the amount of 
matter and energy it contains. The uni- 
verse we evidently live in could have 
been flattened purely by matter—but the 
new discoveries prove that ordinary mat- 
ter and exotic particles add up to only 
about 35% of what you would need. Ergo, 
the extra curvature must come from 
some unseen energy—just about the 
amount, it turns out, suggested by the su- 
pernova observations. “I was highly dubi- 
ous about dark energy based only on su- 
pernovas,” says Princeton astrophysicist 
Edwin Turner (no relation to Michael, 
though the two often refer to each other 
as “my evil twin”). “This makes me take 
dark energy more seriously.” 

The flatness of the universe also means 
the theory of inflation has passed a key test. 
Originally conceived around 1980 (in the 
course of elementary-particle, not astro- 


How Long Will We Be Around? 


nomical, research), the theory says the 
entire visible universe grew from a speck 
far smaller than a proton to a nugget 
the size of a grapefruit, almost instan- 
taneously, when the whole thing was 
.000000000000000000000000000000000001 
sec. old. This turbo-expansion was driven 
by something like dark energy but a whole 
lot stronger. What 
the uni- 
verse, in short, 
came from almost 
nowhere in next to 
no time. Says 
M.LT.’s Alan Guth, 
a pioneer of infla- 
tion theory: “I call 
the universe the ul- 
timate free lunch.” 
One of the conse- 
quences of inflation, 
predicted 20 years 
ago, was that the 
universe must be 
flat—as it now turns 
out to be. 

If these obser- 
vations continue to 


we call 


hold up, astrophysicists can be pretty 
sure they have assembled the full parts 
list for the cosmos at last: 5% ordinary 
matter, 35% exotic dark matter and 
about 60% dark energy. They also have a 
pretty good idea of the universe’s future. 
All the matter put together doesn’t have 
enough gravity to stop the expansion; 


emember the young 

Woody Allen's cosmic 

angst in the film Annie 

Hall? Having just read 
that the universe is expanding, 
the boy is so worried that he 
can't do his homework. 
“Someday it will break apart,” 
he tells his shrink, “and that 
will be the end of everything.” 
But, his mother snaps, “you're 
here in Brooklyn! Brooklyn is 
not expanding!" 

Maybe not, but Woody was 
on to something. Long before 
the universe finally fades out, 
his nightmare will come true— 
though not as he imagined. 
Now about halfway through its 
estimated 10 billion-year 
lifetime, our sun is slowly 
brightening. In about 1 billion 
years, its energy output will 
have increased at least 10%, 
turning Earth into a Venusian 
hothouse where plants wither, 
carbon dioxide levels plummet 
and the oceans boil off. 

It's doubtful Woody's 
descendants—or anyone 
else'’s—will hang around for the 
cookout. One possible escape 
route: an exodus to Mars, 
which is farther from the sun 


and hence cooler. But it would 
take a lot of engineering to turn 
Mars’ frozen, Gobi-like surface 
into a livable habitat. (Among 
proposals that have been 
floated: heating the planet with 
artificial greenhouse gases, 
deploying huge orbiting mirrors 
to catch sunlight and sprinkling 
heat-absorbing soot on the 
Martian icecaps.) Eventually, 
says Mars promoter Robert 
Zubrin, visitors wouldn't need 
spacesuits anymore. 

But terraforming (as scien- 
tists call it) a neighboring 
world is not the only exit strat- 
egy. Donald Korycansky of the 
University of California at San- 
ta Cruz and his collaborators 
suggest that Earth could be 
edged out of harm's way with a 
gravitational slingshot, a trick 
long used to boost the speed 
of planetary probes. Earth 
would be the spacecraft, grab- 
bing orbital energy from a 
passing asteroid. That would 
increase Earth's speed and en- 
large its orbit. Repeated every 
few thousand years, Korycan- 
sky & Co. reckon, such flybys 
could stretch Earth's habitable 
lifetime by billions of years. 


DOOMED EARTH: The idea of fleeing the planet is a sci-fi staple 


Even so, we would still witness these cataclysms—an 
have to quit the sun's iffy supposition since we've 
neighborhood before it begins been on Earth for only a 


its final death throes. With its 
nuclear fuel exhausted, the 


fraction of the dinosaurs’ time 
(2.5 million vs. 160 million 


fiery orb will collapse upon years) yet already have the 
itself like a giant soufflé, only power to destroy ourselves. If 
to see its internal furnace we're still around, we will have 
briefly restoked in several last to seek out homes on other 
gasps. These will swell the planets orbiting other warming 
sun's outer layers so they stars. That will take some giant 
engulf all the inner planets, leaps. Even the speediest 
including Earth, turning it into galactic ark would have to 
what astrophysicist Neil de travel hundreds of years, 
Grasse Tyson calls “a red-hot during which multiple 

charred ember.” The sun's red- generations would live and die 


giant phase will be brief, 
however. Shedding its heat and 
gases, it will become a cold, 
compact cadaver no bigger 
than Earth, a white dwarf lost 
in space. 

Let's assume that 
humans—or some higher life- 
form—are still around to 
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on board, before reaching even 
a nearby star like Proxima 
Centauri, 4.3 light-years away. 
And in the end, not even such a 
sanctuary would save our 
descendants, or any other life- 
forms still inhabiting the 
universe, from its last, dying 
gasp. —By Frederic Golden 





or 
or 


? 


: ANSWERS TO THE GREAT COSMIC QUESTIONS, ONLY 70 YEARS AFTER THEY WERE: POSED. 


KECK’S-EYE VIEW: In the end, the universe, once ablaze with the light of uncountable stars, will be a vast, empty, unimaginably lonely place 


beyond that, the antigravity effect of 
dark energy is actually speeding up the 
expansion. And because the amount of 
dark energy will grow as space gets big- 
ger, its effect will only increase. 


THE FATE OF THE COSMOS 


That means that the 100 billion or so galax- 
ies we can now see through our telescopes 
will zip out of range, one by one. Tens of bil- 
lions of years from now, the Milky Way will 
be the only galaxy we're directly aware of 
(other nearby galaxies, including the Large 
Magellanic Cloud and the Andromeda 
galaxy, will have drifted into, and merged 
with, the Milky Way). 

By then the sun will have shrunk to a 
white dwarf, giving little light and even less 
heat to whatever is left of Earth, and en- 
tered a long, lingering death that could last 
100 trillion years—or a thousand times 
longer than the cosmos has existed to date. 
The same will happen to most other stars, 
although a few will end their lives as blaz- 
ing supernovas. Finally, though, all that 
will be left in the cosmos will be black 
holes, the burnt-out cinders of stars and 
the dead husks of planets. The universe 
will be cold and black 

But that’s not the end, according to 


University of Michigan astrophysicist 
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Fred Adams. An expert on the fate of the 
cosmos and co-author with Greg Laughlin 
of The Five Ages of the Universe (Touch- 
stone Books; 2000), Adams predicts that all 
this dead matter will eventually collapse 
into black holes. By the time the universe is 
1 trillion trillion trillion trillion trillion 
trillion years old, the black holes them- 
selves will disintegrate into stray particles, 
which will bind loosely to form individ- 
ual “atoms” larger than the size of today’s 
universe. Eventually, even these will de- 
cay, leaving a featureless, infinitely large 
void. And that will be that 
course, whatever inconceivable event that 
launched the original Big Bang should re- 
cur, and the ultimate free lunch is served 
once more. 


unless, of 


Astronomers and physicists are a cau- 
tious crew, and they insist that the mind- 
bending discoveries about dark matter, 
dark energy and the flatness of space-time 
must be confirmed before they are accept- 
ed without reservation. “We’re really living 
dangerously,” says Chicago’s Turner. “We've 
got this absurd, wonderful picture of the 
universe, and now we've got to test it.” 
There could be surprises to come: an 
Einstein-style cosmological constant, for 
example, is the leading candidate for 
dark energy, but it could in principle be 
something subtly different—a force that 
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could even change directions someday, 
to reinforce rather than oppose gravity. 

In any case, new tests of these bizarre 
ideas will not be too long in coming. Next 
week a satellite will launch from Cape 
Canaveral to make the most sensitive obser- 
vations ever of the cosmic background radi 
ation. Supernova watchers, meanwhile, are 
lobbying Nasa for a dedicated telescope so 
they won't have to queue up for time on the 
badly oversubscribed Hubble. And lower- 
tech telescopes and microwave detectors, 
both on the ground and lofted into the ai 
aboard balloons, will continue to refine 
their measurements. 

If the latest results do hold up, some of 
the most important questions in cosmolo- 
gy—how old the universe is, what it’s made 
of and how it will end—will have been an- 
swered, only about 70 years after they were 
first posed. By the time the final chapter of 
cosmic history is written—further in the fu- 
ture than our minds can grasp—humanity, 
and perhaps even biology, will long since 
have vanished. Yet it’s conceivable that con- 
sciousness will survive, perhaps in the form 
of a disembodied digital intelligence. If 
so, then someone may still be around to 
note that the universe, once ablaze with 
the light of uncountable stars, has become 
an unimaginably vast, cold, dark and pro- 
foundly lonely place i 


_ This backscatter X ray spotted 37 illegal imm 


Ln WISIO 


A surprising Supreme Court ruling sheds light—and 
other beams—on the latest snooping technology 


By IVAN AMATO 


HE TECHNOLOGY THAT THE NINE JUS- 

tices of the Supreme Court wrestled 

with last week was relatively crude: a 

heat-sensing gun pointed at a house in 
Florence, Ore., by federal agents on the 
lookout for homegrown marijuana. In 1992, 
a cop using the device had spotted a lot of 
excess heat coming off high-intensity grow 
lights. Police searched the house, found 
more than 100 plants and arrested one of its 
occupants—a small-time marijuana grower 
named Danny Kyllo. Kyllo appealed ‘the 
case all the way to the highest court, argu- 
ing that by using infrared technology to pry 
into his home, the government had con- 
ducted an unconstitutional search. 

To the surprise of many court watchers, 
the majority ruled in Kyllo’s favor. And the 
dissenting Justices in the 5-4 decision made 
it clear that even if they were willing to ac- 
cept “off-the-wall” technologies like in- 
frared guns—which can pick up signals only 
from the outside of a building—they viewed 
with alarm newer “through-the-wall” de- 
vices that can see inside. 


The BodySearch system lets 
customs agents at JFK see what you've got in there 





Through the wall? Yes, indeed. A whole 
new generation of surveillance technology 
has been developed since Kyllo was busted. 
Some of these new devices are already 
turning up at airports, prisons, border 
crossings and crime scenes. And while 
none of them is quite up to the standards of, 
say, Superman, they can see through cloth- 
ing and peer into private homes well 


nts being smuggled out of Chiapas, Mexico, in a shipment of bananas 





enough to raise thorny privacy issues for all 
of us. Among the leading contenders: 
X-RA) Today’s preferred 
technology for looking through things is 
the same one Wilhelm Roentgen used to 
photograph the bones in his wife’s hand in 
1895, although the newest X-ray devices 
are considerably more powerful. Last Sep- 
tember, for example, the U.S. Customs 
Service placed an order worth more than 
$25 million for 15 truck-based X- 
ray inspection systems made by 
* American Science and Engineer- 
ing, Inc., in Billerica, Mass. Using 
2 a technique in which images are 
made from X rays scattered back 
from objects (rather than passing 
through them), AS&E’s systems 
can spot—with extraordinary clar- 
ity—guns, drugs, plastic explosives 
and other contraband, even when 
hidden, say, in the middle of a ful- 
ly packed banana truck. One of the 
company’s products, called Body- 
Search, reveals ghostly images of 
weapons and whatever 
including genitals—might be hid- 
den underneath your clothes. 


else 


Gene Greneker, a radar expert at Georgia 
Tech, was fiddling with a radar gun he had 
developed for monitoring marksmen and 
archers during the 1996 Atlanta Olympics 
when he noticed something odd: when- 
ever someone walked on the other side of 
his laboratory wall, a deflection appeared 
on the radar screen. One thing led to an- 
other, and now Greneker is trying to 
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smooth out the final kinks in his Radar 
Flashlight, a device that looks like an over- 
size hair dryer but can penetrate 8-in.-thick 
nonmetal doors and walls. When radar 
waves encounter moving objects, like a 
hostage taker’s nervous pacing or heaving 
diaphragm, the motions are translated into 


a bar of LED lights in which the height of the | 


bar corresponds with the amount of move- 


ment in the room. In more sophisticated | 


radar detectors, like the RadarVision 2000 
prototype made by Time Domain Corpora- 
tion of Huntsville, Ala., the crude LED dis- 
play is replaced by dancing circles and col- 
ored blobs that show both the location and 
trajectory of moving objects on the other 
side of an opaque barrier. 

BEYOND BAR GRAPHS Some 
firms are pushing for yet more clarity. Us- 
ing shorter-wavelength radar waves mea- 
sured in millimeters, not centimeters, 
Millivision in Amherst, Mass., makes a de- 
vice that goes well beyond colored blobs. 
“What we are doing is real imaging,” says 
Richard Huguenin, chief technology offi- 
cer. “You see a picture.” Actually, it’s more 
like a shadow. The human body, as it turns 
out, naturally emits millimeter radiation 
that goes right through clothes. So any- 
thing blocking that emission, such as a 
concealed gun or wallet, shows up as a 
shadow in the images produced by Milli- 
vision’s prototype scanners. Huguenin ac- 
knowledges the privacy concerns, but he 
argues that the technology's public-safety 
benefits outweigh them. “You can tell the 
boys from the girls” with his device, says 
Huguenin, “but you usually can anyway.” 

The Supreme Court was clearly more 
troubled by the privacy issues than 
Huguenin. The majority opinion explicit- 
ly used the heat-detector case to draw 
what Justice Antonin Scalia called a firm, 
bright line blocking the use of this and 
future imaging technologies to 
peer into the home or any other 
place where an individual might 
have a reasonable expectation of 
privacy. 

But the court also left the po- 
lice a couple of outs. The first is to 
get a search warrant. If the cops 
have good reason to peer inside 
a house, they can always go toa 
judge and get permission—just 
as they do today with a wiretap. 
The second is to wait for the 
technology to become ubiquitous. 
If everybody owns a through-the-wall 
imager, the court suggested last week, 
then nobody can reasonably expect any 
privacy anywhere, even at home. r 





Still Not out of the Woods 


Antibiotics don’t cure chronic Lyme disease, new 
studies show, but one dose may prevent infection 


OST PEOPLE WHO DEVELOP LYME 
disease, a tick-borne infection 
that’s endemic in parts of the 
Northeast and Midwest, are easily 
cured by taking an antibiotic like doxy- 
cycline for a couple of weeks. But for years 
a debate has raged over what to do about 
patients whose symptoms (fatigue, mental 
confusion, joint pain) never seem to clear 
up. One small but vocal group of doctors 
and patient advocates believes that Lyme’s 
corkscrew-shaped spirochetes have bur- 
rowed deep into their victims’ bodies and 
can be eradicated only with intensive anti- 
biotic treatment over many months. An- 
other group believes, just as adamantly, 
that the bacteria are long gone, making fur- 
ther treatment with powerful antibiotics— 
which can lead to potentially fatal infec- 
tions or blood clots—positively dangerous. 
Now comes word of two studies in the 
New England Journal of Medicine that 
show that long-term antibiotic treatment is 
no better than a placebo for folks with 
chronic Lyme disease. Originally sched- 
uled for publication in July, the research is 
part of a group of findings made public last 
week—just in time for the peak Lyme 
months of June and July. If confirmed by an- 
other major study that’s looking at chronic 
Lyme and antibiotics from a slightly differ- 
ent perspective, the results would seem to 
settle the question once and for all. 
Researchers from Boston, New Haven, 
Conn., and Valhalla, N.Y., followed 129 pa- 


TINY CULPRIT: Though magnified 
| here, deer ticks are easy to miss 














tients who had previously been treated for 
well-documented cases of Lyme disease. 
Sixty-four were given antibiotics directly 
into their veins for a month, followed by 
two months of oral antibiotics. The others 
received dummy medications. A third of 
the chronic Lyme patients got better while 
taking the antibiotics, but so did a third of 
those on the placebo. Indeed, the results 
were so similar that a monitoring board de- 


| cided to cut the trials short rather than add 


more subjects to the test groups. 

Unfortunately, the debate over chronic 
Lyme has become so heated that no one ex- 
pects the controversy to go away. But both 
sides may take comfort in the other findings 
that were released by the New England 
Journal last week. After studying 482 sub- 
jects bitten by deer ticks in a part of New 
York with a lot of Lyme disease, researchers 
concluded that a single 200-mg dose of 
doxycycline dramatically cut the risk of 
contracting the disease. That good news is 
tempered somewhat by the fact that 80% of 
patients who develop the infection don’t re- 
member ever being bitten by a tick. (The 
bugs inject an anesthetic into the skin to 
mask the pain and in their nymph stage are 
so small—about the size of a poppy seed— 
that they are easily overlooked.) 

There’s still plenty you can do to 
protect yourself in a Lyme-infested neigh- 
borhood: tuck your pants in your socks, 
spray DEET on your clothing, check yourself 
and your kids for ticks. And if you develop 

a spreading red rash—particularly if it’s 
accompanied by joint pain, chills 
or confusion—make sure you see 
a doctor right away. The trick, 
as always, is to be vigilant 
without overreacting. 
—By Christine Gorman 
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take your 7-year-old to 


School's over. Homework’s done. 
It's time to get out and have some fun. we 4 
How about this weekend? wy, 
Talk to the animals. Ride the waves. 
Eat ice cream every day. A great room 
and fabulous breakfasts are just 
the start of our weekend packages 
of fun-filled days and wild nights 


that will fit any family and won't break the bank. 


Trying to decide where you'll have 
the most fun? Sign up today for the 
AT&T WorldNet® Service i495 Offer 
and check out all the possibilities on the Internet. 
It's simple. Just call 1.800.686.6500 


or visit www.att.net/marriott. 


For more information about our great 

weekend packages and to make your 
reservation, just call your travel agent or 
1.800.847.4744 or visit marriott.com. 





C'mon, summer doesn't last forever. A 
a It's time for you to 
come out and play. 
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It’s a prophecy and a fairy tale within a bold sci-fi film 


NOTED SCIENTIST OF THE REMOTE FUTURE 
lays down a piquant challenge to his col- 
leagues at Cybertronics Manufacturing. “I 
propose that we build a robot who can love 

. a robot that dreams.” Hurrah and alas, his 
dream is realized. Two years later, Cybertronics has 
assembled the perfect child, “always loving, never 
ill, never changing,” and has found a potentially 
ideal couple to adopt him—or try him out. But we 
know the danger of answered prayers. Real life is 


the one he loves most and have to face a brutal 
world before he can find a saving human touch. 

A love story, a prophecy and a fairy tale (Pinoc- 
chio, to be exact) in the guise of a science-fiction 
film, A.L.: Artificial Intelligence represents the col- 
laboration and collision of two master filmmakers: 
Stanley Kubrick, who spent parts of more than 15 
years on the project; and Steven Spielberg, whom 
Kubrick finally asked to direct it, and who did, 


_ from his own screenplay, after Kubrick’s death in 
messy; love can break your heart. Even the heart of | 


1999. The film, whose genesis and shooting have 


a “toy boy” like David, who will be abandoned by | long been cocooned in secrecy, opens next week. 
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DAVID’S DREAM: Osment plays a“toyboy” =| (Frances O'Connor) has sunk into remorse 


who wants to escape a garish robot world 


For his first sci-fi project since 2001, 
Kubrick had planned, as Spielberg says, “to 
take a step beyond the sentient relation- 
ship that HAL 9000 has with Bowman and 
Poole, and tell a kind of future fairy tale 
about artificial intelligence.” When he sug- 
gested that Spielberg direct it, “I thought 
he was out of his mind. He was giving up 
one of the best stories he had ever told. But 
he said, “This story is closer to your sensi- 
bilities than my own.’ ” Once Spielberg be- 
gan work on the film, at the behest of the 
director's widow Christiane and her broth- 
er, Kubrick’s producer Jan Harlan, “I felt 
that Stanley really hadn’t died, that he was 
with me when I was writing the screenplay 
and shooting the movie.” 

A.I. will beguile some viewers, perplex 


others. Its vision is too capacious, its narra- 


tive route too extended, the shift in tone 
(from suburban domestic to rural night- 
mare to urban archaeology) too ornery to 
make the film a flat-out wowser of the E.T. 
stripe. A.J, boasts a beautiful central perfor- 
mance—Haley Joel Osment, 13, plays David 
with a kind of buoyant gravity—and a canny 
turn by Jude Law as a robo-stud, while oth- 
er actors are wan. The film is bold, rigorous 
and sentimental by turns, and often all at 


once, as should be expected from a two-man | 


movie where both have strong wills to 
match their great gifts, and one is dead. 
“This will be a repeat of 2001,” says Harlan. 
“Some people will hate it. Never mind.” 
Even when A.J. meanders or stumbles, it 
is fascinating as a wedding of two disparate 
auteurs. Kubrick took five, seven, a dozen 
years to make a movie; he optioned Brian 
Aldiss’s short story “Supertoys Last All Sum- 
mer Long,” on which A.L. is based, in 1983. 
Spielberg has shot multiple films in one year, 
and in his spare time he helps run the 
DreamWorks film studio. Spielberg has the 
warmest of directorial styles; Kubrick’s is 
among the coolest. One aims to seduce the 
audience; the other wanted to bend movie- 
goers to see it his way, or to hell with them. 
The resulting fugue is like a piece composed 
for brass but played on woodwinds, a Death 
Valley map on which Spielberg has placed 
seeds, hoping they will somehow blossom... 
... the way a boy robot might hope that 
a woman’s love could make him human. 
David is the cybergenic triumph of Profes- 
sor Hobby (William Hurt). Who wouldn’t 
want this perfect child, years past colic 
and teething, years before the gonadal 
eruptions of puberty? The chosen “par- 
ent” is Henry (Sam Robards), a Cy- 
bertronics employee whose wife Monica 











because their son Martin (Jake Thomas) is 
in a coma. So here’s a pick-me-up for a 
grieving mother: a machine that looks and 
acts like a kid—the best kid ever. 

Monica, initially spooked by this shiny- 
faced, irrevocably pleasant simulacrum of a 
boy, comes to appreciate David’s virtues; 
he has no flaws, except that he is not “orga” 
(organic) but “mecha” (mechanical)—and 
not Martin. From a closet she retrieves an 
old supertoy, a stuffed bear named Teddy, 
who becomes David's most faithful com- 
panion. Soon David is calling her Mommy. 
Bereft of her only natural child, she cradles 
this artificial one. Bathed in Nativity light, 
mother and child melt into a Pieta. 

A medical advance restores Martin, 












who is instantly resentful of the new kid in | 
the house. Martin tries to get the cute in- 
truder to break a toy, but David can’t. He’s | 
being tested and tempted. The real boy | 
tells robo-boy: Try being a kid; it means | 
smashing things. 

A few unfortunate accidents persuade | 
Monica to abandon David in a forest. Quick | 
as a face slap, David and the audience are 
in a strange new world containing refugee 
robots with half-faces and a jaunty “love 
mecha” named Gigolo Joe (Law). In 
Kubrick’s script, says Law, “Joe was much 
more aggressive, more twisted.” Here he is, 
in Spielberg’s word, David’s “scoutmaster.” 
(This was the section Kubrick could not 
solve and which Spielberg, in developing it, 
has softened. The Kubrick version would 
have been rated R; this film is PG-13.) 
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Together David and Joe travel through 
garish landscapes that, as imagined by artist 
Chris Baker (who was on the project in the 
early years) and production designer Rick 
Carter, handsomely evoke every sci-fi 
dystopia from Kubrick’s A Clockwork Or- 
ange to Blade Runner and this year’s Mon- 
keybone. Come to the Flesh Fair—a sort of 
Thunderdome demolition derby where 
vengeful humans, led by the demagogic 
Lord Johnson-Johnson (Ireland’s Brendan 
Gleeson), set hapless automatons aflame— 
and try to get out fast. Spend the night in 
Rouge City, a city of sensual schlock that is 
filled with Kubrick-a-brac like a Clockwork 
Orange milk bar and a sign reading 
STRANGELOVE’s, End up in the grayest place 
on Earth, a submerged Manhattan, where 


LOVE OBJECTS: 
O'Connor is the 
mom; Law, 
below, a 
robo-stud 
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David will make his home and pursue his 
dream: not just to love a human but to be 
loved by one. 

Is it so farfetched to think a human can 
fall in love with a mecha? Multiplex audi- 
ences do just that whenever they surrender 
to the seductive contrivance of movie emo- 
tion. (Each tear you shed has been careful- 
ly programmed, folks.) 

For ages, Spielberg was 
dismissed as the original toy 
boy of films—a movie ma- 
chine, a thrill technician. At 
53, he has finally won his 
share of Oscars. But he still 
wants to prove that his heart 
beats, not ticks. Even more, 
Spielberg needs to show that 
he can conquer daunting 
odds; so he runs with a project 
that a most assured and in- 
timidating director couldn’t 
quite bring himself to film. 
One might call this an act of 
devotion. Or possibly hubris. 

Kubrick was a scholar of 
hubris. That was his persis- 
tent theme: the dream of be- 
ing other, or more, than we 
are. The ambition that seems 
honorable in your standard 
movie hero is often revealed 
as idiot obsession in a Kubrick 
protagonist. He falls in love 
with a living doll (Lolita) or 
himself (Barry Lyndon), with 
an idea that may be decent 
(justice, say, in Paths of Glo- 
ry), even artistic (writing a 
novel, in The Shining). But 
Kubrick sets him the sort of 
test and trap that real-boy 
Martin sets for David: a man 
must learn the limits of hope. 
And then, often, he dies. If 
there’s a happy ending in a Ku- 
brick film, it is in 2001: A Space Odyssey, in 
which an astronaut evolves into a Star 
Child. Man becomes not-man, better- 
than-man, by shrugging off that mean 
thing we flatter by calling humanity. 

AL, in Spielberg's hands, twists the no- 
tion of the Star Child: the nonhuman is more 
human, and in the sweetest way. All right, it’s 
because man—playing God, playing tricks— 
programmed him to love, even as other film 
robots, like the Terminator, are designed to 
destroy. In the A.L. world, robots are made to 
give pleasure and, in David's case, offer joy. 
Gigolo Joe is a sex machine, David a love ma- 
chine. The toy boy’s sole purpose is to give 
and elicit affection. His obsession (in 


Kubrick’s terms) or dream (in Spielberg's) as soon as the state allows them to have a 


requires him to do everything to achieve 
Monica’s love—after she renounces him, af- 
ter she abandons him, after she’s gone. The 
woman is unworthy, but she’s all he has, all 
he needs to get back to. 

That’s pure Spielberg: the story of a 
stranded or abandoned child searching for 


TWO AUTEURS: Kubrick, above, developed A./. for more than 15 years, 
then passed it to Spielberg, top, conferring on the set with Osment 





signposts to home, for the reunion of the 
nuclear family. This Hansel-and-Gretel 
motif has been playing from his first fea- 
ture, The Sugarland Express (two young 
marrieds struggle to rescue their child 
from foster parents), through half a dozen 
other films he has directed or produced 
(Poltergeist, Back to the Future, The Goonies, 
Empire of the Sun, Hook, Saving Private 
Ryan). That's a pretty full gallery of lost boys 
and girls. And what is that little parchment- 
pated E.T. but a precocious kid, light-years 
from home, looking for a cell phone? 
That’s an old-fashioned theme, but so is 
robotics. The Aldiss story (in which a cou- 
ple contemplate dumping their robo-child 





real one of their own) was published in 
1969 just a year after Kubrick’s 2001 was 
released. These days, artificial intelligence 
has been overtaken, as scientific hope and 
ethical threat, by genetic engineering. A.I., 


| set far in the future, conjures up popular 
| worries 30 years in the past. 


Well, as the Disney people 
said about Pearl Harbor, it’s 
nota treatise, it’s a movie. And 
as a movie, AJ. engrosses 
without quite enthralling. It’s 
got teehnological wonders 
(the seamless integration of 
Teddy as a puppet and a com- 
puter image) that are truly 
wonderful. Scenes like the 
Flesh Fair and a chase through 
the woods display the supple 
camera work, dramatic light- 
ing and savvy editing that you 
get when a terrific filmmaker 
is on his game. He isn’t al- 
ways, though. Intriguing plot 
twists (like the exploits of the 
nicely malicious Martin) are 
dropped for excursions that 
are more about art direction 
than efficient storytelling. And 
O'Connor lacks the maternal 
and womanly radiance that’s 
needed, since the film is basi- 
cally about a boy's urge to 
crawl into his mother’s bed. 

Al. could be seen as a 
work of artificial emotions 
and genuine cinematic intel- 
ligence. It is more than that 
because Spielberg laid the 
burden of the film on Osment 
like a backpack, and the young 
trouper carries it. A meticu- 
lous actor, Osment made sure 
that “whenever [David] turns 
a corner, he turns it the same 
number of steps every time, the same move- 
ments. And the eyes were important. Turn 
the eyes first, then the head. Don’t blink.” 

You won't blink watching Osment. He 
has a, well, sixth sense for the hint of ecsta- 
sy or despair in a glance. Inhabiting such a 
character, letting humanity seep into him: 
that’s not artifice. It’s a fine actor’s art, and 
enough to make any mother love him. Not 
to mention his two fathers, Spielberg and 
Kubrick. —Reported by Jess Cagle/Los Angeles 

with Steven Spielberg, Jude Law 


_gom | and Haley Joel Osment about A.L.: 


Artificial Intelligence, log on to time.com 
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To see the complete interviews 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


EVEN PEOPLE WHO 
hate modern archi- 


WYN SNWM 


tecture—all those 
3 featureless sky- 
scrapers bunched 


along heartless av- 
enues!—can have a 
soft spot for Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, 
the most steadfast 





. 
BIG TIME: Mies 
I sosad tats tt 
Modernist of them all. In his later years, he 
proposed variations of the same building 


for every purpose. For office towers and 
museums, a black steel-and-glass carton. 
For symphony halls and convention cen- 
ters? Ditto. For houses? O.K., for houses, 
something more domestic—a steel-and- 
glass carton in white. All the same, the best 
of what he did is still utterly beautiful. 
Around the lobby of the Seagram Building 


in New York City, threads of steel outline | 


wide fields of glass to make the tonnage of 


the upper stories float. His dual apartment | 


towers on Lake Shore Drive in Chicago are 
as elegantly self-contained as Japanese 
bento boxes. And his nearly all-glass 
Farnsworth House in Plano, IIl., is sculp- 
ture you can live in—though not if there are 
neighbors with binoculars. 

Even so, for anyone who thinks archi- 
tecture took a wrong turn after the Empire 
State Building, it was Mies who pointed 
the way. In the U.S., where he arrived in 
1937, he was chief evangel of the new right- 
angled religion. Before Mies, the Chrysler 
Building, with its scalloped pinnacle and 
chrome gargoyles. After Mies, lots of no- 
nonsense boxes. If “God is in the details,” 
as he liked to say, his details could still be 
few and far between. 

Now Mies is back, in a big retrospec- 
tive that opens this week at two New York 
City museums. “Mies in Berlin,” at the 
Museum of Modern Art, covers the years 
when he and other European Modernist 
pioneers, especially Le Corbusier and 
Walter Gropius, slashed away at the histo- 
ry of architecture until they arrived at Pla- 
tonic refinements of geometric form. 
“Mies in America,” at the Whitney Muse- 
um of American Art, picks up the story af- 
ter he fled the Nazis, eventually to settle in 
Chicago as head of what became the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. From there, 


MIES IS 


C TECTURE 





MORE: 





i] pannel 


we 


through his teaching and his flourishing 
practice, he spread the doctrine of glass 
and steel. 


exhibition, especially for the man who 
said, “Less is more.” But there couldn’t be 
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Two simultaneous shows are a lot of 


Two exhibitions put flesh 
on the man who perfected 
bare-bones architecture 
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| VERTICAL FLIGHT: Mies ruled out ornament, but his vast Seagram \ Buliding has it on all sides 


a better time to look back fully on Mies, 32 
years after his death and two decades af- 
ter Postmodernism rose up to proclaim 
that less is a bore. The last big Mies show, 
15 years ago at MoMA, happened during 
the heyday of Postmodernism, when Mies 
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and his followers were charged with hos- 
tility to history, to imagination and to 
What People Really Want. Now it’s Post- 
modernism that’s in trouble. For anyone 
tired of whimsy, streetscapes modeled af- 
ter the Magic Kingdom and office towers 
topped by medieval crenellations, the dry 
pieties of Modernism are looking good 
again. Classic Modernist furniture, in- 
cluding the perennial Barcelona chair 
that Mies designed in 1929, is back once 
more as retro chic. And last month the 
state of Illinois acknowl- 
edged the landmark status of 
the Farnsworth House by 
agreeing to buy it for $6.2 
million from the British Lord 
Peter Palumbo. 

Not bad for a style forged 
in the devastation of Europe 
after World War I, a place 
where every kind of authority, 
including inherited style, was 
discredited by the disaster of 
the trenches. The Modernist 
response was another battle 
cry: “Back to zero.” Style for 
its own sake was a lie, like the 
official rationales for the 
Great War. What the new age 
demanded was that the ap- 
pearance of any building con- 
form to the trusty realities 
that construction might dic- 
tate. Those were usually flat 
roofs, exposed structural ele- 
ments and sheet glass—a ma- 
terial loved for its associations 
with transparency and hon- 
esty. Mies called ornament 
“macaroni.” He didn’t mean 
it fondly. 

In his struggle to distill 
the building process to its es- 
sentials—vertical and hori- 
zontal structure, bare but 
lustrous materials—Mies pro- 
duced his poetry through 
painstaking details. He made 
a fetish of the proper way to 
expose the steel I beams at the corners of 
his buildings. As Frank Lloyd Wright also 
did, Mies exploded the confined rooms of 
19th century interior space, producing the 
open-plan homes and work spaces—“uni- 
versal space” he called it—that are now 
pretty much universal. 

In From Bauhaus to Our House, Tom 
Wolfe’s wiseguy polemic of 1984, Wolfe 
was at a loss to explain how in mid-century 
America—a wealthy, robust nation un- 
scarred by war—the business élites ended 
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up settling upon puritanical Modernism as 
the official style of fat and happy capital- 
ism. Mies was a big part of the reason. He 
arrived in New York at age 52, with little 
English but with the powerful support of 
the Museum of Modern Art. Philip John- 
son, now the gray imp of American archi- 
tecture but then MoMaé’s architecture cu- 
rator, devoted important shows to Mies 
and connected him with wealthy patrons. 
One was Phyllis Bronfman Lambert, who 
later became the founding director of the 








STRAIGHT SHOOTER: In his Farnsworth House, above, and German 
Pavilion, top, Mies found the right angles 


Canadian Centre for Architecture in 
Toronto and has now organized the Whit- 
ney show. In 1954 she persuaded her fa- 
ther, then chairman of the Seagram com- 
pany, that Mies should design its new 
corporate headquarters. 

The show at MoMA, which was orga- 
nized by architecture curator Terence Ri- 
ley and Barry Bergdoll, a Columbia Uni- 
versity art professor, tries to reconcile 
Mies with some of his critics by arguing 
that he was far more preoccupied than 





most people realize with fitting evén his 
starkest designs to the natural setting 
around them. So in an early masterpiece, 
the German Pavilion that he designed for 
the 1929 International Exhibition in 
Spain, inside flows to outside through 
staggered walls and wide plains of glass 
that admit views of the park that sur- 
rounds it. 

Mies was a man with his share of con- 
tradictions. All his life he combined the 
bearing and wardrobe of a bourgeois with 
a merciless intellectual radi- 
calism. This. may be why, 
with his constant cigar, he 
could look at times like 
Mephistopheles in a Brecht- 
ian update of Faust. Like 
Wright, he also sustained a 
19th century romantic notion 
of himself as an artist, a man 
answerable only to his own 
instincts. (After just a few 
years of marriage in the 
1920s, his hapless wife Ada 
decided to stop resisting his 
regular infidelities and move 
out.) Mies insisted that the 
architect must surrender his 
urge to add _ personal 
“touches,” but he broke his 
rule on some of his greatest 
buildings. The slender steel 
mullions that run up the 
walls of the Seagram Build- 
ing and provide its rhapsodic 
vertical flight, have no struc- 
tural purpose. The real load- 
bearing steel is buried be- 
hind them in the 
flame-retarding concrete re- 
quired by New York fire 
codes. Mies applied the exte- 
rior steel because he liked 
how it looked. He was right. 

To an even less high- 
minded generation of devel- 
opers and builders, Mies’ ele- 
gant minimalism was simply 
a green light to throw up 
thousands of hasty glass cartons in every 
city and suburban office park. What we 
learned from those is that mediocre Mod- 
ernism looks even worse than mediocre 
Victorian. There’s less to look at, and what 
there is, is cheap. But Mies’ work was 
something different. He found a way to 
make the barest of bare bones sumptuous 
and even exciting. As Spencer Tracy once 
said about Katharine Hepburn, “There 
ain’t much meat on her, but what there is, 
is cherce.” = 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Urgent news for people who had 
Strokes or Heart Attacks 


For decades, thousands of innocent consumers have suffered 
strokes, heart attacks or even died from taking popular over the counter 
or prescription cold, sinus, allergy, cough or diet medications, 
or energy boosters, that contained PPA (phenylpropanolamine) 
or Ephedra. Over 400 well-known products with PPA were recently 
withdrawn from sale. 








If you or a loved one suffered a stroke or heart attack anytime 
in the past, and you suspect that one of these medications had been 


taken within three days before the incident, please call us immediately 
so that we can consider your potential claim against the manufacturer. 
Your legal rights have time deadlines, so call today (open 7 days/week) 
toll free from anywhere in the U.S. at 1-800-THE-EAGLE for 
a free consultation. We practice law only in Arizona, but associate 
with lawyers throughout the U.S. to help people across the country. 


GOLDBERG & OSBORNE 
ei The Injury Lawyers. 
= 1-800-THE-EAGLE. 
(1-800-8 43-3245) 
www. 1800theeagle.com 





SPYDER GAMES MTV, weekdays, 7 p.m. E.T. 
This soap, set within a video-game empire, 
aims to remake the genre for young ’uns 
by borrowing from 
the telenovela (tell- 
ing one story, a mur- 
der whodunit, over 
65 episodes) and 
Kevin Williamson's 
Scream (loading up 
on winking meta- 
references). The 
story moves a touch 
faster than most 
network soaps, and 
there are a few 
laughs—some of them intentional—but Mtv 
could have gone further. NBc’s soapernat- 
ural Passions is more innovative than Spy- 
der Games’ familiar sex-and-business set- 
up; and the cheap production values are 
strictly daytime. —By James Poniewozik 


BILL MOYERS REPORTS: EARTH ON EDGE 
PBS, June 19, 8 p.m. E.T. This special is 
nominally about the ecosphere; it’s really, if 
obliquely, about money. Moyers travels the 
globe, linking dwindling Asian steppes and 
_ Brazilian reefs 
to the health 
of mankind. 
It’s unabashed 
advocacy jour- 
nalism but 
comprehen- 
sive; the recur- 
ring theme is 
the econom- 
ic interests of 
multinationals and native laborers, of 
developing nations and Chilean-sea-bass- 
eating viewers. Moyers only hints at over- 
all solutions (and their costs), focusing on 
individual conservation successes, but 
the ecological truism that we're all con- 
nected rarely gets such a broad, God’s- 
eye treatment. —J.P. 
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BALLADS: REMEMBERING JOHN COL- 
TRANE Karrin Ally- 
son Some great 
ideas are so obvious 
that nobody thinks 

| to carry them out. 
Songbird Karrin Al- 


| eesveses lyson, for example, is 


{ the first jazz vocalist 
ever to record a CD 
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devoted to the songs performed by master 
saxophonist John Coltrane on Ballads, his 
classic 1961 album. Hers is a deliciously 
moody collection of still-fresh standards 
like It’s Easy to Remember, in which 
Allyson’s slender, sunny voice is dappled 
with dark shadows of rue. Perfect for late- 
night listening, with or without a like- 
minded companion. —By Terry Teachout 


THE INVISIBLE BAND Travis The band 
hails from rainy Glasgow, but the blueprint 
for this album is Neil Young’s 1972 Harvest, 
that guide to sun-drenched California soul- 
searching with Heart of Gold on it. For- 
tunately, layers of a Bs 

spaced-out guitars 
and the occasional 
well-placed synthe- 
sizer track remind 
us that this is a con= 
temporary U.K. band 
so none of the songs 
sound retro or slav- 
ishly derivative. There's a college audience 
thirsty for modern variations on the soft 
sound Young pioneered, and these lads, 
along with fellow Scots Belle and Sebastian, 
have the songwriting talent to deliver the 
goods. —By Benjamin Nugent 





STARTUP.COM Directed by Jehane Nou- 
jaim and Chris Hegedus Once upon a bub- 
ble, a couple of high school buddies, 


| smooth Kaleil and nerdy Tom, started a 





business called govWorks.com. Their 
good idea was to end infuriating lines at 
places like the motor-vehicle offices by 
letting us pay routine fines and fees via 
the Internet. The company attracted 
giddy amounts of venture capital, 


— - 





employed 200 people at its height and 
went belly up inside of two years. This 
gripping documentary doesn’t exactly 
say what went wrong, but the pain and 
puzzlement of its principals as things 
inexorably fall apart is palpable and 
saddening. —By Richard Schickel 
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From Palace to Prison 


Malika Oufkir went from being a King’s favorite to 
his enemy. Why her Stolen Lives has become a hit 


By SCOTT MACLEOD 





FOR A PRISON MEMOIR, 
Malika Oufkir’s story 
opens sweetly, as if her life 
were a fairy tale in 
reverse. She is a rebellious 
5-year-old in frilly dresses 
when she is adopted by 
King Mohammed V to 
become a favorite daugh- 
ter’s perpetual 
playmate. For the next 11 years, 
until well after King Hassan II 
succeeds to the throne, she lives 
the incredible life of a Moroccan 
princess. Beautiful _ palaces 
become her playgrounds; her 
every wish is a servant’s com- 
mand. She rides horseback with 
royalty, giggles through Cabinet 
meetings and travels on state vis- 
its. She greets so many foreign 
dignitaries it makes her yawn. As 
a spoiled teenager, she cavorts 
with jet setters and fancies 
becoming a film star. 

Desperately missing her nat- 
ural parents, Malika hardly con- 
sidered her forced adoption a 
dream come true. But that con- 
finement paled next to the one 
that was to last more than 20 
years and that began suddenly 
one afternoon in August 1972. A 
few years earlier, she had been 
allowed to return to the home of 
General Mohammed Oufkir, her 
father. Oufkir, Morocco’s feared 
police chief and Defense Minis- 
ter, tried to seize power by having 
the King’s plane shot down. The 
coup d’état failed, and Oufkir was summar- 
ily executed, Exacting further vengeance 
for the betrayal, Hassan II had Oufkir’s wife 
and six children banished to a series of 
desert prisons. In 1987, Malika and three of 
her siblings briefly escaped and alerted the 
world to their plight, forcing Hassan II 
eventually to free the whole family from 
their medieval detention. 

Oufkir’s Stolen Lives: Twenty Years in 


OUT OF DANGER: Author Malika Oufkir, 
freed from captivity, in her Paris home 





a Desert Jail (Talk Miramax Books; $24.00; 
293 pages) is a unique story of true life 
behind the palace walls. Living in Paris 
since 1996, Oufkir reports on the kindness- 
es as well as the cruelties and exposes 
secrets that few outsiders could learn, like 
the sex lives of royal concubines. Her 
heartbreaking confessions and the breath- 
taking plot have made the book a best sell- 
er in France in 1999 and now in the U.S. as 
well, thanks in large part to its selection by 





Oprah’s book club. Writing her story, 


Oufkir explains between stops on an Ameri- 


| can book tour, allowed her to get some sweet 


vengeance of her own. “Living in silence 
for 20 years, you lose your dignity,” she says. 
“You need to talk, you need to be a witness. 
I wanted Hassan II to know exactly what he 
did.” Just as important to her is the cleansing 
effect the book is now having in Morocco. 
Though it is still banned, it has been widely 
read and discussed in the press as part of a 
debate on the country’s feudal past. 
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Initially, the Oufkir family, which 
included Malika and Abdellatif, who began 
serving his sentence at age 3, were impris- 
oned in a remote area in southeastern 
Morocco. For years they lived in almost 
constant isolation from one another in cells 
infested with scorpions, rats, cockroaches 
and fleas. Their possessions, including 
family photos, were destroyed by sadistic 
guards in a bonfire. After 15 years of misery 
came the “Night of the Long Knives”: Mali- 
ka’s mother Fatima and her eldest son tried 
to commit suicide, and Malika slit the 
wrists of a sister in a frenzied but failed 
attempt to end her suffering. More striking 
than the cruelty the Oufkirs endured, how- 
ever, is their heroic will to overcome it. 
Despite their weak state dnd a formidable 
force of prison guards, they spent years 
planning escape. From a prison near 


2} Casablanca, they made it 200 miles north to 


Tangier and got word to French journalists 
in 1987 before being rearrested. 

A deep embarrassment to Hassan II, 
their travail prompted a series of efforts to 
address Morocco’s human-rights abuses. 
The Oufkirs were immediately transferred 
to a luxury villa in Marrakech, where they 
spent four years being fattened up under 


| house arrest before finally being freed in 


1991. Not long afterward, Hassan II 
released the Tazmamart prisoners—58 ex- 
soldiers who had allegedly taken part in 
another coup and had been locked in tiny 
cells with little food and no light 24 hours a 
day for 18 years. After Hassan II's death in 
1999, his son, King Mohammed VI, has- 
tened the turning of the page, allowing the 
publication of two Tazmamart memoirs and 
permitting a commemorative march to the 
notorious, now closed Tazmamart prison. 
“He is very courageous,” says Oufkir. 
“Speaking about the past freely is the best 
way to build the future.” Toward that end, 
Oufkir, now 48 and married to a Lebanese- 
born architect, has done her part. a 
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“Oh, Waiter! One 
Order of Crow!” is the 
expanded story of 
CNN senior analyst 
and TIME contributor 
Jeff Greenfield's 
election-night ad lib 
about how the press 
miscalled the 
outcome. Telling the 
tale freshly, and 
leaving out the boring 
parts, Greenfield combines insight and 
humor to show how it really was just as 
weird as we thought. 
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For tree planting and care information, check 
our website at www.arborday.org 


Clean The Water 


i we care for the land makes 
a big difference in the way we live— 
in town, or in the country. That’s why 
trees are so important. Tree roots 
spread into the soil, holding the topsoil 
in place and filtering out harmful 
chemicals. 

Conservation trees can protect our 
rivers and streams, and the water we 
drink. Make your mark on the millen- 
nium...plant trees. 

Learn how to plant and care for 
trees. For your free booklet write: 
Conservation Trees, The National 
Arbor Day Foundation, Nebraska City, 
NE 68410. Whether in town or in the 
country, trees make a world of differ- 
ence. 


The National 
Arbor Arbor Day Foundation Foundation® 


www.arborday.org 
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Deep in the Soul of Texas 


Singer Shea Seger’s The May Street Project takes 
her hip-hop-tinged soul on a promising back road 


UITMAN, TEXAS (POP. 2,000), IS NOT 
listed in tourism brochures as the 
hip music capital of the Lone Star 
State. But it’s doing its part. The 
tiny town is the home base of Shea Seger, 
the 21-year-old singer-songwriter behind 
one of this year’s smartest debuts, The 
May Street Project (RCA). “Growing up, I 


hated the smallness of the town,” says 
Seger, who was born in Fort Worth but 
moved to Quitman when she was four 
years old. “Now I respect it for its sim- 
plicity.” Seger has also lived in a number 



























LONE STAR: Dreamy, sophisticated 
music with small-town charm 


of other places, including Virginia 


Beach, Va. (where she embraced rap), | 


and London, (where she launched her 
singing career in earnest at age 19). Her 
music reflects her itinerant upbringing: 
her album has some elements of hip-hop 
(it was mixed by Commissioner Gordon, 
who also worked on Lauryn Hill's hip- 


hop masterpiece The Miseducation of 


Lauryn Hill), but it also features some 
rock-’n’-roll guitars and a bit of country 
twang. “I’m a soul singer,” says Seger. 
“But I like to rock too.” 

Seger is part of a new sisterhood of soul. 
In recent months, a wave of promising 
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R.-and-B. divas has hit the radio and video 
airwaves, including big-voiced newcomer 
Alicia Keys (Songs in A Minor), neo-soul 
singer Res (How I Do) and soul-rock croon- 
er Nikka Costa (Like a Feather, the single 
from her recently released album Every- 
body Got Their Something, is one of the 
year’s catchiest songs). All these young soul 
crooners make music that’s tinged with rap 
rhythms: the hip-hop gives their work an 


| edge, while the soul makes it all go down 
easy. Seger’s work stands out because she 


takes a slightly different route—leading her 
_ style of hip-hop-tinged pop- 
§ soul down the back roads of 
> East Texas. 

The May Street Project— 
named after a street in Quit- 
man—is a surprisingly smooth 
listen for an album that boasts 
such seemingly disparate influ- 
ences. Many of the songs have 
a billowing, dreamlike quality 
to them; images and melodies 
twirl around in tiny zephyrs of 
sound. Twisted (Never Again) 
sounds like echoes from a carni- 
val, with spinning ferris-wheel- 
like choruses and offbeat fun- 
house instrumentation. On the 
bluesy I Can't Lie, Seger lets 

herself go, howling some of 
the final lines with a gleeful 
abandon that evokes a care- 
free Janis Joplin. 

One of the album’s best 
tracks is Always, a duet 
between Seger and Cana- 
dian troubadour Ron Sex- 

smith. Seger has a bright, brittle 
voice, like a leaf that’s turned some col- 
orful shade of autumn. Her vocals con- 
trast nicely with Sexsmith’s plaintive 
tenor. Always has some elements a lis- 
tener might associate with folk or coun- 
try—including gentle acoustic-guitar 
work—but the track, tastefully sweet- 
ened with synthesizers, never settles into 
any one genre. “I know what I want to 
see,” sings Seger on the song. “And I 
know where I want to be.” Seger may 
have a peripatetic past, but she’s right at 


| home when she’s performing. —By 


Christopher John Farley 
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The Ivy women have gifts Grandma o———_ aE IES 


interprets the sky. Mama predicts Mirella and Howard have it all, except 
deaths. Liddy reads paims But it is for reliable child care Until Randi 
















Tessa’s gift that will change life in shows up. She cooks and cleans, and 
their small town forever. the kids love her. But is she too 
THE THINGS | KNOW BEST perfect for their own good? 
by Lynne Hinton A PERFECT ARRANGEMENT 
Pub. Price: $20.00 by Suzanne Berne 


Pub. Price: $23.95 
Our Price: $19.16 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $17.24 


_ PENTAGON 


Our Price: $16.00 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $14.40 



























Ay: ane as ae 
A Hollywood production company and = @——— 
a handsome musician stir up the lives A maverick attorney is appointed 
of the women of Tall Pines who gather by the Pentagon to investigate a 
for coffee and chat at the Cup O'Deligh massacre in remote Europe. He 
THE TALL PINE POLKA soon discovers a conspiracy of 
by Lorna Landvik frightening proportion 
Pub. Price: $14.00 SECRET SANCTION 
Our Price: $11.20 by Brian Haig 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $10.08 Pub. Price: $24.95 
Our Price: $19.96 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $17.96 
UMPEBNICKEL PARTISAN 
Disillusioned by divorce, Wynter Sa eae = 
Morrison rekindies her passion for infuriated by a White House with 
baking at a Seattle bakery and a different agenda, some top brass at the 
discovers the remarkable healing Pentagon launch a counteroffensive Two 
power of bread making iynior officers get caught in the crossfire 
BREAD ALONE A SOLDIER'S DUTY 
by Judith Ryan Hendricks by Thomas E. Ricks 
Pub. Price: $29.00 Pub. Price: $24.95 
Our Price: $20.00 Our Price: $19.96 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $18.00 Readers’ Advantage Price: $17.96 
et PAROLE 


Fearless Jones helps out his old friend, @——— 
Paris Minton, when they embark on Attorney Billy Bob Holland travels to 
an odyssey in 1951 L.A. in search of Montana to help a friend stop a local 
the mysterious woman who strolled mining company and confronts an 
into Paris's bookstore and upended ex-con from his past with revenge 
his entire life on his mind 

FEARLESS JONES BITTERROOT 
by Walter Mosiey by James Lee Burke 
Pub. Price: $24.95 Pub. Price: $25.00 


Our Price; $19.96 Our Price: $20.00 
Readers’ Advantage Price: $17.96 Readers’ Advantage Price: $18.00 
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Almost as bright as the sun... 


Night Piercer II” 


1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 
only $79°* 


fe Night Piercer II™ casts a focused beam that 
can be seen for many miles. It is 20-times 
brighter than automobile headlights, more luminous th 
aircraft landing lights. This powerful light is ind 
for tracking and exploring unknown territory 
contingencies at night, in plane, boat, truck, ¢ 
car. With its red gel, the Night Piercer | 
lifesaver in any emergency. The unit 
sealed heavy-duty lead-acid batterie 
recharged either through your _ 
rent or through the cige te 
your car, RV or boat. lap 
of course. The Nae 
companion 

home witho 
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TA Then Horatio Nelson fought the battle of Trafalgar, 
he used a telescope just like this to monitor the movements 
of the French-Spanish fleet. Our manufacturer has created a faithful 
replica of this famous scope. Admiral Nelson's Telescope measures 
about five inches in its “collapsed” position. When you extend 
the four sections to full length, the scope will be thirteen inches 
long and focused to infinity with needle sharpness. Everything 
will appear twenty-five times larger than it would to the naked 
eye. Compare that to standard binoculars which give you only Scop 
6x or 8x magnification. If you have ever wanted to own a fine heeily chrome-plated for extra 
telescope, but found prices a little steep, Admiral Nelson's Tele- Sem ari protien. Nhs sone 
scope” should be your choice. You'll get many years of good use pert Saya atl sabepens 
and enjoyment from it. Admiral Nelson's Telescope™ extendible “tabletop tripod. 
#1069V354b Shipping/handling $6.95 for one unit, $9.95 for three units, plus sales tax for MN delivery. 
*Hlere is the “even better deal”: Buy three items (same or different) and 
we'll send you the least expensive one, with our compliments—absolately FREE! 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 OR BY FAX (952) 942-7999 


24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 
For customer service, please Call (952) 942-8010. 


For wholesale orders, call Chris Simpson at the same number. 


Please give order number(s) shown after the item and the quantities desired. If you prefer, mail check 
or card authorization and expiration to address below. We need daytime phone number for all orders. 
You have 30-day return and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 


fiaverhills 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 











PUNK PRINZES: DeLonge, Barker, Hoppus 


Jock Rock 


Blink-182 makes punk 
that’s snotty, fast—and safe 


___————— IN 1990, WHEN THE MEM- 

bers of the San Diego 
pop-punk trio Blink-182 
were teens, punk rock 
was composed by out- 
casts for outcasts—it was 
music about being abnor- 
mal. The title of a song by English punks 
UK Subs said it all: You Don’t Belong. 

The overall message of Blink-182’s 
new CD, Take Off Your Pants and Jacket 
(MCA), can be summed up as “You 
belong.” This is a form of punk that tries to 
speak to jocks as strongly as it speaks to 
weirdos. The simplicity, profanity and 
high velocity associated with punk rock 
are all in place, but the subject matter is 
often the stuff of Freddie Prinze Jr. 
movies. Nearly every song is concerned 
with a universal adolescent experience: a 
terrifying first date; a holiday with 
grotesque relatives; a romance at a rock 
concert. Anthem Part Two presumes to 
whine on behalf of everybody under 18: 
“Corporate leaders, politicians/ Kids can’t 
vote, adults elect them ... If we’re f___ed 
up, you're to blame.” As John McCain does 
with the G.o.P., singer/guitarist Tom 
DeLonge, 25, singer/bassist Mark Hop- 
pus, 29, and drummer Travis Barker, 25, 
want to make punk a big tent. 

The problem is that to make its punk 
rock accessible, Blink-182 coats the music 
with studio effects until it’s too smooth to 
evoke the miseries of high school. The 
tirades against priggish adults on this CD 
are unconvincing because the music seems 
afraid to offend the ears of stuffy establish- 
ment types. If you’re so screwed up, one 
wants to ask, how come you sound so well 
adjusted? —By Benjamin Nugent 
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Daniel Kadlec 


Wall Street’s New Honor Code 


Analysts got rich promoting bubble stocks and IPOs. Now 
they say they'll come clean. Whom are they kidding? 





From Michael Milken to 
Mary Meeker, me-first Wall 
Street has been billboarded for 
two decades. Even before that 
it was an open secret. The 
mystery is that so many are 
shocked—shocked!—to learn 
that bankers take kickbacks for 
allocating shares of a hot 1Po, 
or that analysts tout stocks not 
for their potential but because 
cheery opinions help reel in 
underwriting fees and a mon- 
ster year-end bonus. 

But shocked we are, and 
now the Street is being 
strapped down for another 
public flogging. It happens af- 
ter every period of excess, and 
little good comes from it. In 
the merger-crazed ’80s, 
Boesky and junk-bond king 
Milken served time for their 
roles in insider trading scan- 
dals. Yet insider trading 
thrives. Stocks still jump a day 
or two ahead of major corpo- 
rate announcements. 

The Internet bust has 
sharpened attention on Wall 
Street’s myopia anew. Credit 
Suisse First Boston, which un- 
derwrote the world’s hottest 
1pO—VA Linux Systems—is at 
the center of a kickback dust- 
up. At least three government 
agencies are investigating who 
got what and whether outsize 
fees later paid to the firm con- 


~ MICHELE ASSELIN—FORTUNE 





MOTION 





THE EVIDENCE OF NAKED GREED ON WALL STREET IS, AND LONG 
has been, as plain as the words spilling from bankers’ mouths. 
Bear Stearns boss Ace Greenberg once said he didn’t give a hoot 
about job applicants’ education so long as they had “a deep desire 
to become rich.” Donald Trump opined that “you can’t be too 
greedy.” Who can forget the greed-is-good speech from the felon 
Ivan Boesky, memorialized in the 1987 movie Wall Street? 


N 


Mary Meeker 


stitute an illegal payoff. Law- 
suits are piling up faster than 
dead dotcoms. 

Meanwhile, the entire ana- 
lyst community is under siege, 
essentially charged with fueling 
the irrational ascent of worth- 
less stock via questionable buy 
recommendations that enriched 
analysts and their firms. Inter- 
net pinups Meeker at Morgan 
Stanley and Henry Blodget at 
Merrill Lynch each earned 








| all stock and bond deals en- 





Henry Blodget 


about $15 million for their bull- 
ishness in 1999—while those 
who listened paid dearly. Now 
we demand accountability. 

So last Thursday Congress 
kicked off hearings on analysts’ 
many conflicts of interest, 
which in some cases are so 
egregious that even Wall Street 
has stopped pretending they're 
all right. Front-running the 





hearing by a day, CEOs at 14 
firms that underwrite 95% of 


dorsed a set of voluntary “best 
practices” for analysts. No 
more selling a stock after you 
advise others to buy. No more 
bonuses tied directly to bank- 
ing deals. That kind of thing. 
Watchdogs barked instant- 
ly. “There are so many ways of 
indirectly compensating ana- 
lysts for bringing in deals that 
this is a toothless gesture,” says 
Arthur Levitt, former chair- 
man of the Securities and Ex- 


| change Commission. Indeed, 


the guidelines won't change 
much—and thus threaten to 
dupe the next generation of in- 
vestors, led to believe that ana- 
lysts will look out for them. 
The timing of the “best 
practices” document is sus- 
pect; it’s a blunt effort to head 
off legislation. The move forti- 
fies a well-grounded belief that 
Wall Street—for all its talk of 
self-policing—will never do 
anything to undercut its own 
self-enrichment unless forced. 
Do we need laws to govern 
analyst behavior? G.o.P. Con- 
gressman Richard Baker of 
Louisiana is chairing subcom- 
mittee hearings on the matter 
and says voluntary guidelines 
are not enough. But at least 
they’re a start. John Markese, 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Individual Investors, 
says, “There’s a lot of important 
moral suasion here. No one 
who signed wants to be singled 
out as not following the rules.” 
“We're taking this very se- 
riously” and plan to clearly dis- 
close conflicts on the front of 
research reports and issue 
more sell ratings, says Andrew 
Melnick, director of global re- 
search at Merrill Lynch. O.K., 
we're waiting. But investors 
have their own guideline: Wall 
Street's history. It doesn’t stir 
much faith that the little guy 
will ever be put first. We might 
be better off just understanding 
that and leaving things be. 





For more, see time.com/personal. 
E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. 
See him Tuesday on CNNfn’s 
MoneyGang (2:15 p.m. E.T.) 
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Graduation Inflation 


These days kids seem to be constantly 
graduating from something. Is the hoopla out of hand? 


congratulated on their stellar 
achievements. Now my 
daughter and her fellow grads, 
diplomas in hand, look 
forward to a stress-free 
summer, followed by the 
rigors of seventh grade. 

That's right. Seventh grade. 

Given all the pomp and 
circumstance, I’m somewhat 


embarrassed to admit that I 
was fairly unmoved by my 
daughter’s sixth-grade 
graduation. These days—when 
9 out of 10 kids actually make 
it through high school— 
matriculating into seventh 
grade just doesn’t feel to me 
like a diploma-worthy 
experience. 





You can e-mail Amy Dickinson 
at timefamily@aol.com 












Lately, it seems, our kids 
are always graduating from 
something. This month is 
crowded with rituals as kids 
finish up Tumble Tots, nursery 
school, kindergarten, third 
grade, middle school, piano 
class, Sunday school and the 
soccer season. 

We seem to think that 
graduating validates every 
experience—even for those 
way too young to 

understand the 


significance of the occasion, not 
to mention use the toilet. Alana 
Glatzer, director of the Intown 
playgroup, a pre-nursery 
school in Washington, told me 
that the group’s ceremony, 
complete with caps and 
diplomas for two-year-olds, is a 
chaotic and happy affair for the 
diaper-wearing graduates. “The 
kids don’t always understand 
what's going on,” she says, “but 
it’s really for the parents.” 








LAST WEEK I STOOD WITH A HUNDRED WEEPY, VIDEOTAPING 

parents as we watched our children graduate. The kids were shiny 
and scrubbed, and as they mounted the stage they wobbled on 
platform shoes, fiddled with new neckties and tried to control their 
flyaway hair. Meanwhile, the parents tried to control their flyaway 
emotions. The ceremony was the culmination of two weeks of 
nonstop parties and events during which the graduates were 


Kids’ lives are crowded 
with trophies and awards—the 
computer-generated 
commendatory certificates 
blow through my house like 
ticker tape; they get underfoot 
and gather on the floor of the 
car. All of this is part of 
“achievement inflation,” and I 
think it may actually diminish 
the intended effect of all this 
acclamation, which is to make 
kids feel proud and 
accomplished for doing 
something difficult and 
important. Peter L. Sheras, 
professor of child 
development at the University 
of Virginia, says that while 
“the idea of celebrating life 
events can be really useful, we 
are becoming addicted to 
celebrating.” He adds, “It’s 
part of the dulling down of our 
experiences. When you make 
a big deal of something too 
often, then when big deals 
really happen, they seem less 
significant.” 

At my house, all the hoopla 
has created a blasé middle 
schooler who has more 
diplomas than our dentist and 
a serious case of graduation 
fatigue. Recently, when she 
sighed and asked what we 
were doing this summer, I 
said, “I have one word for you: 
plastics.” i 
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MAKE A NAME FOR YOURSELF 


ON THE WEB 
(for less than a penny a day). 
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Your first impression. Your identity. Your online 
presence. Come up with a Web address that’s 
descriptive and unique so that the people you want 
will remember it and be able to find you online. 
VeriSign’s Web Identity Division, formerly Network 
Solutions, can show you how to get your own Web 
address and provide everything you will need to 
create a Web site of your very own. Let's be realistic. 
More and more people are seeking out friends, 





family, shopping and businesses by Web address 
rather than street address or phone number. VeriSign 
has registered more than 15 million addresses 
worldwide. So register your Web address now at 
www.networksolutions.com/mag3. And save up to 
40% (that’s less than a penny a day) on the most 
popular Web extensions. You'll see that we make it 
easy and affordable for everyone, everywhere, to use 
the Internet with confidence. 


www.networksolutions.com/mag3 


VeriSign 


The Internet Trust Company 


TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 


Develop smart highway Think up new excuses for 
systems to help traffic being late to work 
move more smoothly 





“The dog ate my alarm clock.” 
“My long-lost uncle dropped in for tea.” 
“A squirrel short-circuited the garage door.” 


There will always be plenty of excuses for 
not getting to work on time. But in the 
future, traffic may not be one of them. 


In San Diego, Toyota has tested a highway 
system that helps vehicles automatically 
maintain a safe distance from each other, 
regulating traffic flow. And our engineers 
are also developing on-board computers 

| that monitor traffic congestion, suggest 
quicker alternative routes— even locate 
vacant parking spaces. 


But that's just the beginning. We won't 
stop until bumper-to-bumper crawls are 
a thing of the past. And to those who 
say that’s not possible, we have just one 
thing to say. Excuses, excuses, excuses. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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Josh Quittner 


So Sorry to Bug You : 


Youd think after all these years 'd know better 
than to spread a virus by e-mail. You'd be wrong 


THE E-MAIL WAS FROM A WOMAN I KNEW DECADES AGO, BACK + j 


Hey, 
nobody ever lost money 
selling kids new ways 
to break their neck 

hence the K2 Evolution 
Four kickboard ($199), 
this summer's answer 
to the Razor Scooter. 
The kickboard is an 
unholy combination of 
skateboard and scooter 
geared 
. toward 
/ stunts. 
( ‘) Safety- 
So minded 





70 ... and clicked on the 
attached file. Pause. Uh-oh. 
It was the dumbest 
thing I'd done since 1979, 

when I pitched a tent on 

a colony of army ants in 
Mexico. My screen started 
shimmering like a Yucatan 
sunset. I had unleashed a 
computer virus. 

I felt like the doctor in 
The Andromeda Strain; the 
clock was outracing me. I 
went to my e-mail program, 
clicked on File, then 
selected Work Offline. 
That, I assumed, would 
cordon me off from the Net 
and keep me from spreading 
the bug while I figured out how 
to get rid of it. Next I checked 
my Out box. Argh! Sixty-five 
messages were queued up, 
waiting to be sent to my friends. 
Each was from me. Each bore 
the subject line “Homepage.” 
Each had a file attached, as 
doom-laden as a warhead. 

I deleted the messages and 
emptied the Recycle Bin. Then 
I went to the Web for guidance. 
Cursing myself for not using an 
antivirus program on my home 
computer (I use McAfee.com’s 
You can learn more about 
viruses at onmagazine.com. 
Questions for Quittner? E-mail 
him at jquit@well.com 
















at work), I learned that the 
Homepage virus is the most 
common bug—technically, it’s 


| a“worm”—out there. It afflicts 


only PC users of Microsoft 
Outlook and would not dam- 
age my computer. But it 
would immediately mail itself 
to everyone in my address 
book—that is, everyone to 
whom I’ve ever sent a Reply 
message. The worm also resets 
your browser's home page to 
one of four porn sites, This 
last bit had not happened to 
mine. Was I spared? 
Gingerly, I fired up 
Outlook and connected to the 


when we were spooning teenagers. We had corresponded \ 
electronically maybe three times since then, I swear. The sub- 
ject line on this latest missive was “Homepage.” The message read, 
simply: “Hi! You've got to see this page! It’s really cool.” It was signed 
with a goofy emoticon, a winking, sideways smiling face—;0). 
“Ho, ho! You sly thing!” I thought, recalling the feverish summer of 


| this column. Most of these 


my e-mail was being 


kids may 


prefer simply to play in traffic 


Are you going 
to let your TV boss you around? 
Soon you may not have to. HBO 
has a new cable service called 
HBO Interactive, due out this 
summer. For 10 extra bucks 
a month, you can watch 
anything that's on HBO any 
given week, whenever you 
want, however many times you 
want. Microsoft, Showtime and 
(@Home have similar “Video on 
Demand” projects in the works. 
Just remember: Tony Soprano 
don't take orders from nobody 


Net. Fifty messages poured 
into my In box. Most were 
from corporate servers— 
such as Time 
Inc.’s—informing me that 


returned unopened since it 
contained a virus. The last 
message was from my 
friend Marshall: “If you 
don’t mind my asking, 
which home page?” Double 

argh! I had spread the 
accursed worm. I wrote a 
mea culpa warning, which 
I mailed to everyone in my 
address book: Don’t click 
on that attachment! 

The worst part was that 
many of the people I had e- 
mailed were newbies— 
subscribers who had e-mailed 
me for help in connection with 


This 
week the Smithsonian Institution 
debuts a uniquely immersive 
installation at its Discovery 
Center in Washington. Titled 
“Vital Space,” the 2,400-sq.-ft. 
facility introduces audiences to 
“the wonders of the human 
body” via a 48-ft.-wide screen 
and 50 interactive consoles 
with which the audience can 
control the outcome of a sci-fi 
adventure. Hint: the Martians 
did it By Lev Grossman 


folks were kind; only one 
asked me to remove her name 
from my address book. A guy 
from the Philippines, birth- 
place of the dread Love Bug 
virus, wrote, “It is quite ironic 
that I got a worm from you.” 
Let that irony be a lesson 
to you: Never open an 
attachment, even from a friend, 
unless you’ve been told to 
expect it. And always use virus 
protection. Finally, if you get 
an e-mail from me whose 
subject is “Homepage,” run. @ 
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Wanna race? 
Milk has nine ——$_—® 
essential nutrients 
lett Ail ololell a-Malaaer 
it can’t be beat. 
And neither can |. 


got milk’ 





MARION JONES © 20 AIRY FARMERS AND MILK PROCESSOR: 
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In the most ominous invitation since Travis Coates asked Old Yeller to join 
him for a walk, SHARON STONE invited her husband, San Francisco 
Chronicle executive editor PHIL BRONSTEIN, to take a behind-the- 
scenes tour of the L.A. Zoo. As part of the tour, Bronstein was 
induced to enter the cage of aKOMODO DRAGON and remove his 
white sneakers, which a keeper thought the giant lizard might mistake for white rats. The dragon promptly 
chomped down on Bronstein’s big white toe, sending him to the hospital for major surgery. More 
surprising than the gullibility of a hardened newsman is the lack of sympathy Bronstein received. A 
Bay Area political consultant contemplated a trust fund for the dragon, which he speculated had 
| suffered food poisoning, while San Francisco Mayor Willie Brown, a target of critical Chronicle editorials, said, “ 
only wish the person who suggested Mr. Bronstein remove his shoes had advised him to go in naked.” 


Fiery Romance THE ULTIMATE 
Some say love, it is a river that : 9 FOOT FAULT 
drowns the tender reed. Some f 

say love, it is a razor that leaves , After absorbing a clay-court 
your soul to bleed. ANDRE RISON ass whupping at the hands of 
and LISA (“LEFT EYE”) LOPES Jennifer Capriati; MARTINA 
say love is gunshots and fire, and i HINGIS turned the world’s 
Bette Midler be damned. After attention to her feet. The 


an eight-year, on-again off-again Swiss miss filed a $40 million 
EE i . suit against her former shoe 
relationship that’s seen Rison 


: ; : sponsor, Sergio Tacchini, 
shoot a gun in the air after a fight claiming Tacchini outfitted her 


with Lopes and Lopes acciden- with defective sneakers that 
tally burn down the couple’s : forced her to withdraw from 
$1.5 million mansion after a > several tournaments between 
’ 1996 and 1999. According to 
the suit, a Manhattan doctor 
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fight with Rison, America’s 
supreme fun-loving duo is final- “confirmed the injury was a 

ly getting hitched. Rison, a chronic one and was being 
widely traveled NFL receiver, caused by the shoes.” The 
told an Atlanta radio station that shoe company refused to 

he and the TLC rapper will be . comment on the case directly, 
wed at the Atlanta Botanical ._ = preferring instead to pour salt 
on Hingis’ competitive wounds: 
“The company can do no more 
than note that with Sergio 


Garden on July 5, when fire- 


works will no doubt be selling at 


half-price. Lopes could not be Tacchini sneakers, Martina 
reached for comment, but a gar- Hingis became the undisputed 
den representative confirmed leader of women’s tennis 


worldwide, winning her last 
\ Grand Siam dressed in Sergio 
: Tacchini.” Hingis, still ranked 
No. 1, hasn't won a Grand Slam 
JUST PRAYING FOR AN OSCAR event since 1999. Presumably, 
one cannot sue for ass 
“Thi os whupping. 
is one is very close to me,” says JIM CARREY of The Majestic, the 
film he’s making about a blacklisted writer who gets in a car 
accident, loses his memory and becomes a small-town hero. “I’m 
growing up, and there's a lot of me | haven't shown yet to people. Ina 
way, this is the first time I'll ever reveal the wounds ... Acting is 
always about finding out what your character wants, and this 
character, not unlike myself, is dying for self-respect. | grew up 
wanting to be this special miracle, and I've tried to prove that my 4 
whole life because of the giant black hole that is my need. As 
time has gone on, I've started to believe more in myself, | 
guess. I still have fun on the set, and I have my sense 
of humor. | guess I'm just not as desperate as | used 
to be.” Taking a break from the therapy session, 
Carrey volunteers that he’s not romancing his co-star, 
Laurie Holden—“She’s very pretty, but no”—and he has not 
filed any $100 million suits against people for calling him 
gay. “Not quite yet. You could be the first.” 


the date has been reserved for a 
Lopes wedding. “You know me 
and Andre have a bond no one 
will understand,” Lopes ex- 
plained last year. “Sometimes 
even I don’t.” 
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Michael Kinsley 


If You Believe Embryos Are Humans... 


... then curbing research on stem cells is an odd place to start protecting them 


RESIDENT BUSH IS SAID TO BE HOPING FOR A COMPROMISE 

on whether to allow federally funded medical research 

on cells from human embryos. Compromise is a worthy 

goal. But on this issue, the notion of compromise is an 
odd one for a couple of reasons. 

First, the Clinton Administration’s rules that Bush has sus- 
pended while he searches for a compromise are themselves a 
compromise. They forbid federally funded researchers to de- 
stroy human embryos, but they allow the use of stem cells from 
embryos destroyed by others. What Bush wants is a compro- 
mise of a compromise. 

Second, the argument for banning this research depends on 
absolutism. It’s not just that people 
who oppose research using em- 
bryos feel strongly about it. It’s that 
the entire logic of their case makes 
it hard to give them anything they 
would value as half a loaf. 

To justify standing in the way 
of cures for some of humanity's 
most dreaded diseases, you have to 
accept the right-to-life argument 
in its most extreme form. We're 
talking here about newly formed 
embryos. These are not fetuses 
with tiny, waving hands and feet. 
These are microscopic groupings 
of a few differentiated cells. There 
is nothing human about them, ex- 
cept potential—and, if you choose 
to believe it, a soul. Moreover, un- 
der the rules Bush is blocking, stem-cell research would not ac- 
tually take the life of a single embryo. Researchers would use 
embryos that are being discarded anyway. 

To anyone who actually believes that new embryos are just 
as human as you or me, this last point is like saying, “Well, the 
Holocaust is going on anyway, so we might as well turn a few 
dead Jews into lampshades.” Accommodating to evil is evil. But 
if this is your line, you had better really, really believe that dis- 
carding embryos is just like gassing Jews. That’s because if you 
get your way, then real, fully formed people will suffer and die 
for your abstract point of principle. In fact, real people will suf- 
fer and die as a result of any compromise that partly accom- 
modates your abstract principle. For that matter, real people 
will suffer and die because of the months every breakthrough 
has been delayed while Bush looks for a compromise. And be- 
cause of Clinton’s compromise. And because of all the years fed- 
eral stem-cell research was banned before that. 

Even if the recently discovered adult stem cells turn out to 











A three-day-old embryo on the tip of a pin. Cells multiply 
to form a blastocyst, from which stem cells are taken 





be almost as good as embryonic ones, which many politicians are 
hoping will spare them a tough decision, that “almost” will lead 
to unnecessary suffering and death if adult cells become an ex- 
cuse to restrict embryonic ones. So, if that’s what you think jus- 
tice for embryos requires, you had better be sure you're right. 

Are we really going to start basing social policy on the as- 
sumption that a few embryonic cells equal a human being? If 
so, restricting research on discarded embryos is an odd place to 
start. Why not restrict fertility clinics, which routinely produce 
more embryos than they need and destroy the surplus? To pur- 
sue the gruesome Holocaust analogy, it’s like outlawing the 
lampshades while ignoring the gas chambers. And yet President 
_ Bush is not searching for compro- 
mise on the issue of fertility clinics 
because there is no such issue. The 
Roman Catholic Church and others 
% are publicly opposed to high-tech 
® fertilization techniques, but they 
are not beating the drum about it. 

And fertility clinics are not the 
é only place where embryos are rou- 
tinely destroyed in the course of 
making a baby. Every year, in the 
U.S. alone, nature (or God) kills 
hundreds of thousands of embryos 
so young that the bearer didn’t 
even know she was pregnant. 
About 15% of pregnancies end in 
miscarriage, most of them in the 
embryo stage. Although there is re- 
search going on to reduce miscar- 
riages for the sake of would-be mothers, there is no big crusade 
to save the lives of these lost embryos. Why not? 

Contrast this widespread tolerance, if not acceptance, of the 
mass slaughter of embryos, even among right-to-lifers, with the 
huge fuss that antiabortion forces have stirred up over the rel- 
atively rare practice they insist on calling partial-birth abor- 
tions. This campaign emphasizes how recognizably human 
end-of-term fetuses are. The explicit or implicit argument is 
that these physical human qualities are at least part of what 
makes late-term abortions as morally objectionable as killing a 
postbirth human being. Either this argument is utterly disin- 
genuous or the corollary must be that destruction of a newly 
conceived embryo is morally less objectionable. 

If stem-cell research is banned or limited on the principle 
that just-conceived embryos have rights just like the rest of us, 
that will be a principle applied almost nowhere else. It’s a prin- 
ciple that few people actually believe in and one that almost no- 
body—not even sincere right-to-lifers—really lives by. a 
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DO YOU WANT AN SUV 





THAT'S COMFORTABLE 





OR INVIGORATING? 








FERRY DOHERTY SEVS. “VES” 







“Based on GM Segmentation. Exctudes other GM 
©2001 General Motors Corp. All rights reserved. 






INTRODUCING THE 
ALL-NEW GMC ENVOY 
THE NEXT GENERATION OF SUVs 












THANKS TO TERRY AND HIS TEAM, ENVOY'S SEAMLESS BODY-ON-FRAME 
STRUCTURE HAS A WORLD-CLASS 23 HZ RATING, ISOLATING YOU FROM 
ROAD NOISE AND VIBRATIONS. TRANSLATION: QUIET, SMOOTH RIDE 






REMARKABLY 
QUIET CABIN. 










ENVOY POSSESSES MORE HORSEPOWER THAN ANY OTHER MID-SIZE SUV 
IN ITS CLASS? EVEN THOSE WITH V8 ENGINES. MERGE INTO TRAFFIC 
AND THIS QUIET ENGINE KICKS INTO STUNNING EXHILARATION 





270 HORSEPOWER 
VORTEC™ 4200 
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1 888-ENvoygu (or) Guc.com/ENvoY 
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